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Good Teeth help children enjoy life. 
Four Factors toward Good Teeth are 















Proper Food, Personal Care, Dentist’s 
: Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise.... 
There is a reason, a time and a place 
for Chewing Gum. 


a) 


University Research forms the basis of our adver- 
tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 











QUALITY TEXTBOOKS 
The FOR COMMERICAL CLASSES 


For forty years The Gregg Publishing Com- 


pany has specialized in the production of text- 
= books for the education and training of efficient 


business workers. { 


READI N C SE RI ES Extensive use in all types of schools is sound evidence t 
of the value of Gregg books and of their effectiveness in 
the classroom. Their widespread use also indicates that 1 
they reflect the latest information and practice of the 2 
business world. You will appreciate the authoritative 
quality of Gregg books. Here are a few of our most 
recent titles: 














By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Typewriting Technique (a textbook for beginners), ; | 
OS ABUT. i-0s cosh a cis esis. eso aed v 6b eke t panes eenee $1.00 1 
, ‘ ; Our Business Life (a junior business training course), 
A reading series that cannot be rivaled in po a ero ae ey eet a ee a Tae 1.50 
Salesmanship for Everybody, by Ely and Starch ...... 1.40 | 
i i i i i j us Essentials of Commercial Law, by Whigam, Jones, and : 
its objectives or equaled in its achieve + ee ten. ee ee, was 
. ° Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting (a complete 
ment. Every growing boy and girl one-year course), by Fearon .....-...-....:.+..e 1.80 
i. | d h h 2 Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice, Part I (first half 
snou ave the opportunity to read and of a two-year course), by Lenert and McNamara 1.50 
z Hl ; The English of Business, by Hagar, Wilson, Hutchin- 
enjoy this series. BOR PA CeP NEARER, a0 6is.s'o woh Halse s Sad weewaauny ation 1.00 
Business Mathematics—Principles and Practice, by 
Rosenberg 
Essentials or Intensive Course ................000: 1.20 
NES YEO a. orsipic-4 boo etic cbe mene tae wie nies 1.40 
. ° An Introduction to Transcription, by Adams d 
For Complete Information, Write Sicilia tries a, 


Commercial teachers and school executives are cordially invited 
to write our nearest office for our complete list and for free exami- 
nation copies of books being considered for adoption. 


wie? loshlataisinteaiahliaaiac hans THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO 


41 Union Square New York City New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 
ROLE TA RES OES SE RR Aa 
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THE BRIDE OF 1950 WILL BE LOVELIER 
because of her Classroom Drills in Gum Massage! 





Or THAT “day of days” she'll have 
reason to remember with grati- 
tude her childhood training in gum 
massage. Her smile will be radiant 
..-lovely! And for that loveliness 
she'll be indebted to the teachers 
who long ago explained the impor- 
tance of gum massage in guarding 
the health of her teeth and gums. 

For gum massage, so thoroughly 
approved by modern dentists and so 
widely taught in modern classrooms, 
is the new way to provide 
the gums with the work 
and stimulation denied 
them by our modern 
menus. 

To keep sound and 


healthy, gums must have 
vigorous work, and to- 


Modern schools everywhere are Stressing 
this modern Dental Health Practice! 












day’s soft, easily-chewed foods rob 
them of that work. Naturally, they 
lose their vigor. Naturally,they grow 
lazy, sensitive—betray a tendency to 
bleed. And finally a warning “tinge 
of pink” on the tooth brush reveals 
the urgent need of more work, of 
better circulation in the gum walls. 


All over America, classroom drills 
in gum massage bring this impor- 
tant message to children. The index 
finger (to represent the tooth brush) 
is placed on the outside 
of the jaw and rotated 
from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. The les- 


To keep firm and healthy, 
children’s gums need far more 
stimulation than they get from 
today’s soft, creamy foods. 
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son issimple and easily taught, but its 
benefits are important—and lasting. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than 
an effective cleanser. It is also espe- 
cially designed to aid the massage in 
strengthening the gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time 
you clean your teeth, massage a 
little extra Ipana into your gums. 
You'll soon notice its excellent ef- 
fects—a new whiteness to your teeth, 
a fresh, healthy tingle in your gums. 
Let Ipana’s effect on your own teeth 
and gums be the excellent reason 
why you bring this modern, impor- 
tant dental health habit to your own 
classroom—and your own pupils. 


By BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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} CURRICULA a 
WHAT YOU nsufficient insurance is respon- 
for TEACHERS HAVE sible for the loss of millions of 


wn 60 0 wae ce llars yearly. Every institution 
Leading to do y f y- : 
Bachelor of Science in Education should make certain it is adequately pro- 


Master of Educati : ; 
cakes ahthdin tates tected against loss by fire on both build- 
ings and contents—windstorm— law suits 








In the Teachers College of Tempie University 


there are two distinct groups of curricula: ss 

one leading to the undergraduate degree of resulting from damages to person or prop- 
Bachelor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania ar 

College Provisional Certificate; the other to erty of students, visitors and employees. 
the graduate degrees cf Master and Doctor of 

Education. ToTeachers in service and Teachers For many years the Insurance Company 
in prospect opportunity for the greatest ad- 

vancement is offered those with the necessary of North America has specialized in 
scholastic credentials, plus the ambition and 

cteaaacatiiiasiacns meeting the particular insurance needs 


Note: For the convenience of those unable 
to attend regular day classes, courses accepted 
toward the undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees are offered in the Late Afternoon, Eve- 
ring, and Saturdzy Morning. 


TEMPLE 


of schools and institutions. Consult the 
North America Agent in your community. 






Insurance Company of 
North America 


)) 
ee versely PHILADELPHIA 
isi tices: and its affiliated companies write practically every form of 
Broad and Montgomery Ave., Phila. insurance except life. 








Capital $12,000,000 Surplus to policyholders over $66,000,000 


MOTHER HUBBARD'S SEATWORK 
CUPBOARD READING LESSONS 


assure finer Classroom Results |~| 


ae 7 eS eel 


Affording a very efficient method of attaining for your pupils a scientifically controlled vocabulary 
through the use of purposeful reading practice exercises. 

Carefully checked with the word list of Gates and the International Kindergarten Union. By 
gradual introduction and repetition, entire control of the vocabulary is gained. 

Each Unit ends with a test to determine if the children are thoroughly familiar with the vocabulary. 
A variety of exercises are provided which makes the work interesting as well as instructive. 
Four shelves starting with the first grade and used in sequence provide the child with purposeful 
seatwork. ‘Our Community” and "My Book of Indians” for the second and third grades are filled 
with meaningful content dealing with real life situations, stimulating thinking and arousing a 
demand for further knowledge. 


The attractive covers, excellent illustrations, inviting texts, coupled with the advantage of less 

time and trouble, make this series outstanding in its field. 

PRIGES « « « Class order price, per copy (postage extra)... .sci.ccceccidc cc ceccecidcccecn 24c 
“S) Lato] (Mg ec) 9) [1 yuan ofc: ovo u (6 hg ve (ol 4 Oana e gS a a ae ee ee 32c 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
The Picture Script Series—Poems of Today, Owney the Postal Dog, Fire, Fire!, Penny Penguin, The Fire- 
boat, Binkie and the Fireman, Tabby and the Boatfire, A Story of Milk, Boats (of today), Trains (of today), 
M Mello and Chiquito, ES Tugboat, Strawberry and Molly, Mathilda the Old- Fashioned Hen, The 
ic, Airplanes, Along the Busy River, and Marionettes, How to Make Them..15¢ Each— —Quantity Prices 
The Hi ntere qe Arithmetic Practice Books; Correct English Practice BOCES. .65< 2 sccsescewis 15c, 18c and 24c 
The Hig ety Course— 
Text, "Sa afe “and Sane Use of Highways” by Thomas Allen 

ra ‘s ty on the Highways” 
id, $1.00; 2 or more, postage extra, 75c; Class Prices, from 24¢ to 20c 





















copies Mother Hubbasd 
. NAME_ 
oO se send complete information about your 
Highway Safety Course. 
(1 Please send complete catalog of publications POSITION wes ¥ as 
~ i —— aids. . - . 
ease sen icture Scripts. 
(To Boards of Education and Superintendents— ADDRESS____ 
orders will be shipped charged to school dis- fs 
trict with invoice to follow.) CITY AND STATE 


E. M. HALE AND COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 
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Are your pupils READY for reading? 
+ 


Is it guesswork with you—determining, in the first few days of school, which of 


vour pupils are low in reading ability, which are average, and which are high? 


The Reading Readiness Test, which is a significant part of the testing program of 
THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS, by O'Donnell and Carey, can determine this im- 
portant grouping for you. The test is based on the first pre-primer of this new series 
of readers. Other tests that accompany the series round out a complete testing program. 


The excellence of the testing program is but one reason why these readers are attracting 
nation-wide attention. They are easier readers. They are admittedly the most beautiful 
readers on the market. They were prepared by authors schooled by years of experience 
as primary teachers to write skilfully for the primary grades. 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS mark a new era in the school textbook field. 
Write for Circular B. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


131 East 23rd Street New York City 











RE YOU INTERESTED IN ACTIVITY UNITS? 


You can obtain a complimentary copy of any one 
of the following units, simply by sending 10c to 
cover postage and handling (coin or stamps) 














Astronomy Holland 
Coal and Coke American Indians 
Cotton Light 
Desert Life Pioneer Life 
See the Unit Plan Edition Tie Porm ‘Tea 


of The Famous 


WORLD BOOK ° 


Users of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA are 


E N CYC LO fe E DIA invited to write for a complete list of the specimen units 


available. 

Recommended in Bulletins 71A and 75 Add - me ; 

z ress inquiries to: 

Department of Public Instruction 
; The Reference Librarian 
18 volumes and Guide . . . 9,220 pages... 
14,000 illustrations .. . . up-to-date .... 
complete ... . inexpensive .... can be W. fr. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
purchased on easy payments 35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 
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You Can Improve Your Teaching 














ES, it can be done, unless you are near perfection now. 

But leaving out the near-perfection group, there is much 
evidence to prove that many teachers, by the right steps, can 
bring their present level up to a point about twice as high 
as it now stands. One should always be conservative in 
stating what can be done because levels of efficiency are 
sometimes quite reluctant to bound higher suddenly. A 
study of the campaign to lessen auto accidents or to prevent 
household mishaps shows that tremendous amounts of cam- 
paign effort reduce the tolls only slightly. It is likewise 
dificult to make graphs move in the upward direction. 
Teaching is a something that does not grow by leaps and 
bounds, it takes long and strenuous effort to make it rise. 
Yet, it can be done. Fifty per cent increases are not unusual. 

Teaching, after all, should not be thought of as a thou- 
sand and one different activities; it should be thought of as 
composed of a relatively few fundamental principles. Al- 
though the principles are composed of various activities, it 
is the principles that determine the place and use of the 
activities. In this article little attention can be given the 
many supporting activities, but emphasis will be focused 
upon the building of principles. Without the guiding prin- 
ciples well established there is little chance that the activities 
composing the principles will be thought of in the first place, 
or used effectively if they are resurrected in thought. 

Principle Number 1. Objectives should be set forth in 
clear perspective. Psychologists have proved that clear no- 
tions of the ideas to be learned greatly 


Efficiency Fifty Per Cent 


FRANK A. BUTLER 


Department of Education 
Pennsylvania State College 


education, enough boredom and disagreeableness will there 
be without special effort. Learning can be made a pleasure 
instead of a pain. Any pupil likes to be active provided he 
is given half a chance to exercise purposefully. Create in 
him the right frame of mind; win half the battle by a grip- 
ping approach. 

Approach with its possibilities in creating the right mental 
set can be illustrated by introducing that dry phase of Eng- 
lish known as punctuation. In this instance the approach 
will draw heavily upon the use of punctuation. 

The trafic cop on the corner shows in person what he 
wants us to do; he blows his whistle, raises his arm, turns 
his body, and points with his hands. Each sound or move- 
ment means something to auto drivers: it means go, stop, 
turn, go slowly. Some devices had to be employed when 
the cop could not be there in person. Electric signs and 
printed words and symbols signify, in spite of the fact that 
no cop is around, that one must stop, go, turn, go in one 
direction, or go slowly. There would be broken fenders, 
loss of property, bursts of indignation, serious accidents, 
maimed individuals, and deaths if there were no signs or if 
drivers did not know what the signs meant. 

Our analogy is completed by making the transition to 

punctuation. When a person is present he 





facilitate learning. Therefore, give the 
pupils clear notions of the aims and the 
standards of achievement expected. Study 
the next chapter, work the first fifteen prob- 
lems, and fill in so many blanks are ex- 
amples of everyday classroom presentations 
of what is to be learned. On the contrary 
say: Here are the ideas you should try to 
get out of the next unit, here is a situation 
in life that requires mathematics in order to 
meet it, and in speaking or writing we 
should keep these constructions in mind. 
In short, make the study of materials meet 
demands of life; get the pupils to see that 
persons require skills, facts, information, 
and ideals, and then give these learners 
clear notions of the materials that will meet 
the demands of life. Give purpose and 
direction to study, make that study con- 
tribute something worth while to living. 

Principle Number 2. The approach to 


Made. 





The author gives 
six significant 
principles from 
which scores of 
applications for 
improvement of 


teaching can be 


can convey his ideas by voice or by ges- 
tures, but when he writes punctuation 
marks are used to help in making his ideas 
understood. During the World War 
Peter Bowers joined the navy, and his 
wife, a very religious woman, wanted the 
congregation to pray for her husband’s 
safety. She wrote a note and handed it to 
the minister. The next Sunday morning 
the minister, peering over his glasses, read 
the note to his congregation: Peter Bowers 
having gone to sea his wife, desires the 
prayers of the congregation for his safety. 
Mrs. Bowers didn’t indicate just where the 
minister should stop in his reading, so he 
read it as he thought it should be, but by 
so doing he caused embarrassment to one 
person and amused the rest of the con- 
gregation. Don’t blame the minister, the 
| woman is at fault this time; she didn’t 
| punctuate, she didn’t help the other person 








topics or units should be gripping. An 
adage that should find a place in pedagogy 
is the old one: well-begun is half-done. Getting the pupil 
agreeably disposed toward his future undertaking is victory 
half won. Repeatedly the principle of right approach is 
violated in practice by such depressing inhibitions as: Get 
this new assignment in on time; there will be no excuses 
for the laggards tomorrow; or, get busy now, let’s have no 
repetition of the last horrible lesson. Teachers may have 
their rights, but they surely do have their wrongs. To make 
school work boring and disagreeable is not an objective of 
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to understand what idea she had in mind. 
The minister read right along at full speed 
because there was no punctuation sign to indicate a stop. 

It is difficult to tell who the liar is in this sentence: The 
minister said the deacon is a liar. What do you think 
about it? How could you let the other person who reads 
this part of your letter (suppose you wrote it) know who 
the liar is? 

School work ought to be approached so that some spice 
is added to learning. Why be so sober and serious? 

Principle Number 3. Plan learning exercises that are 
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phychologically sound. Self-activity, or the commonplace 
reminder of learning by doing, is good so far as it goes, but 
it generally stops short of genuine fulfillment in instruction. 
Activity should be of the right kind; it should be sound. 

An illustration will bring the main issue to the front im- 
mediately. Pupils in a certain classroom spent many hours 
producing beautiful maps of the United States; the shapes 
were perfect, the rivers and oceans were shown in a watery 
blue color, cities and mountains were correctly located, and 
all words were spelled accurately. The maps were really 
beautiful and some of the best ones were placed upon the 
bulletin board. As the supervisor glanced at them one 
morning the teacher’s eyes sparkled with satisfaction, but 
when the pupils were required to reproduce perceptually the 
maps on the blackboard, the teacher's expression changed. 
What dismal shapes the U. S. took! Rivers and oceans 
were in the wrong places, mountains appeared a thousand 
miles from their natural setting, cities were shifted indis- 
criminately, and the spelling was mournful. One would 
not recognize his Land of the Free. The old question could 
be asked: What's wrong here? Well, the wrong kind of 
activity is the answer. If beautiful maps are the outcomes, 
then the pupils did remarkably well; however, the objective 
in this case was to have pupils develop correct mental per- 
cepts of shapes, locations, boundaries, and water forma- 
tions. Sound activity in this instance should have included 
observation of forms and locations, reproduction of these 
without tracing or copying from the geography book, fur- 
ther observation and reproduction to the point of satisfac- 
tory performance. 

That old form of activity known as memorizing has played 
too prominent a part in school study. It has its place, to be 
sure, but its constant use to reach all aims cannot be justi- 
fied. Sometimes pupils must observe to learn—children in 
New York City are taken into the country to see flowers, 
sheep, cows, barns, valleys, and hills in order that they can 
understand the poetry and prose read inside the four walls 
of New York’s classrooms. One cannot memorize what the 
smell of new mown hay is like, he must experience it. At 
times one must manipulate, construct, recall past experi- 
ences, feel emotionally, and reason to achieve adequately. 

What physical or mental processes must operate before 
real learning results? This question should be pondered 
over continuously as preliminary to the planning of learn- 
ing exercises by the teacher; otherwise the activity demanded 
of pupils may not be in harmony with the laws of psycho- 
logically sound activity. Do you want pupils to understand 
or are you satisfied with verbatim chatter? Do you want 
the basis so deeply laid that ideas can be pulled out of the 
understanding developed, or do you depend upon countless 
repetitions to secure retention? Figure out what you want 
in the way of most worth-while products, and then plan 
carefully and psychologically the learning activities that will 
produce the objectives. Intelligent direction of processes in 
learning will help out immensely in securing the desired 
products. Pupils are not old enough to know what is good 
or poor learning; they cannot be expected to hit upon the 
right activities any more than they can be expected to per- 
form surgical operations or break records at Olympic meets. 
Teachers are paid by the public to assume this profound 
responsibility. 

Principle Number 4. Have the products of learning grow 
out of reality. Learning will always be connected with ex- 
periences, and experiences in turn come from realities. What 
one knows is gained from realities in life; percepts gained 
through the senses form the basis of facts, knowledge, feel- 
ings, ideals, and attitudes. 

One day in geography class a boy who lived on the bank 
of the Hudson River was asked to point out the river on 
the map. He pointed to the little line on the map which 
represented the river yet when asked if he had ever seen 
the Hudson River replied in the negative. So much of school 
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learning is just like that; it’s far removed from reality, it’s 
artificial, it’s fleeting. It has no roots that hold fast in 
solid experiential backgrounds. 

Have you heard of the teacher who taught lumber measure- 
ment without once associating the work with actual boards 
or pieces of lumber? Rules and formulas are the products 
of such dismal instruction. Nature study, physics, botany, 
civics, literature, and history frequently degenerate into 
monotonous recitation of memorized words from textbooks. 
Much better would learning be if, in so far as possible, these 
subjects grew out of reality, out of the thoughts and feelings 
and experiences of pupils, out of the environment abundant- 
ly supplied with illustrative materials. 

Principle Number 5. Release the energy of pupils so 
that they work willingly and happily. Any one who has 
been engaged in educational activities for any length of time 
has had his eardrums vibrated by that old sound of “create 
interest.” Like so many other sounds in education, the ears 
hear and soon lull again into complete quiet. If more were 
done in explaining how to develop interest instead of telling 
to create interest, more interest would be produced. If 
physicians merely told us to be healthy, health would not 
ensue automatically. It is necessary to hit bottom in this 
matter of interest; telling doesn’t solve the problem. In- 
terest is generated according to laws, and among the most 
important of these are: 


1. Build the new interest upon some old interest 

2. To be interested in anything you must first secure in- 

formation about it 

3. Participation must be accompanied by success 

4. Knowledge of one’s progress makes for interest 

Principle Number 6. Diagnose learning difficulties con- 
stantly and apply remedial measures immediately. Regard- 
less of how painstakingly the previous principles have been 
carried out, times will come when learners meet difficulties. 
At this stage of learning, diagnosis is in order. Two phases 
of diagnosis need to be considered. The first of these is 
anticipatory, that is, the director of learning can anticipate 
just what parts of the topics or unit will cause distress. For 
one I do not believe it is true that a teacher must wait until 
some objective diagnostic test reveals shortcomings in pupils’ 
progress. Enough has been done in psychological research 
to enable a teacher to draw some valid conclusions about 
difficulties without waiting for test results to reveal confu- 
sion points. If pupils fail to grasp subject matter it is a 
fair conclusion to draw that the material is new, it cannot 
be visualized, the ideas are beyond the experiences of the 
learner, the vocabulary is too heavy, or the material is too 
difficult. Why study psychology if one is afraid to use it? 
The second phase is active diagnosis. Through observation, 
examination of written work, oral responses, conferences and 
tests, additional weaknesses can be detected. 

Whenever difficulties are discovered remedial measures 
follow, but these measures, as a rule, involve entirely dif- 
ferent methods of instruction. If a teacher ever finds oc- 
casions to teach as she never taught before it is at those 
places where the learning strikes head-on against some dis- 
tressing obstacle. An obstacle can be removed by giving 
pupils a different point of view or another approach to the 
materials; merely retracing the previous steps in learning is 
not sufficient. 

If teaching is guided by a few basic principles—and there 
aren't so many of them—the learning activities of the class- 
room can be judged and weighed according to the extent to 
which they keep in line with the basic guides. The prin- 
ciples presented do not include all that could be mentioned, 
but the six given are profoundly significant and often neg- 
lected in teaching. From the six principles enumerated and 
partially illustrated, scores of applications can be made. 
‘From a lighted candle a thousand others may be lit without 
diminishing its flame.” 
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Colonial Life 


we unit organization is a mat- 
ter of individual choice, teachers 
may profitably examine the work of 
others for suggestions in developing cur- 
riculum materials suitable to the needs 
and interests of their own groups of 
children. 

The following outline is based upon 
— of two units developed in the 

3edford, Pennsylvania, Schools—‘‘Early 
ra Seekers of America and How 
They Lived,” Margaret Bortz, teacher, 
and “Life in the American Colonies,’ 
Marie Gilchrist, teacher; with additional 
suggestions by F. B. Fitzpatrick, State 
Teachers College, East Radford, Vir- 
ginia. To indicate content material, the 
outline is page numbered to ‘The World 
Book Encyclopedia.” 

From various parts of the country 
interesting specimens can be gathered 
for the teacher’s personal reference 
library. Material of this type is definitely 
helpful in the planning of classroom 
work, 


CENTER OF INTEREST 
Adaptation of life to a new environment 
I. AIMS OF THE UNIT AS A WHOLE 

A. To arouse in children a desire to learn about 
colonial life in America—in New England, the 
Middle West, and the Southern colonies. (8298- 
8300) 

B. To arouse in children an appreciation of the 
courage, sacrifice, and service of our forefathers 
and to help them see how our present life grew 
out of life in colonial days 


C. To develop in children a favorable attitude 
toward the study of colonial life in America and 
pioneer life today as seen in Byrd’s Expedition to 
the South Pole (1053-1054, 5696-5698, 303-305), 
the Government's experiment with settlements in 
Alaska, and flights into the stratosphere. (6875, 
113-115, 138) 

D. To develop the attitudes of inquiry, investi- 
gation, cooperation, sharing responsibility, and of 
pooling results 

E. To lead children to see colonial life as an 
example of adaptation of life to physical and social 
berg 


F. To develop in children certain manual skills 
by such activities as drawing maps; constructing 
forts, log cabins, bow and arrows, tomahawks, 
and canoes; and making candles, brooms, cloth, 
soap, etc. 

G. To develop initiative by means of group dis- 
cussions on colonial life 

H. To perfect and refine enunciation through 
reading aloud favorite stories about the colonists 

I. To develop ability to find information by 
using reference books 

J. To develop ability to use the dictionary by 
looking up the meaning, pronunciation, spelling, 
and use of a well-selected list of words commonly 
used in pioneer days 

K. To develop ability to write a paragraph or 
a series of paragraphs, maintaining sequence, on a 
topic related to colonial life 

L. To improve the oral and silent reading 
ability of children 

_M To develop the habit of using a variety of 

iterials in studying a problem 

ON. To develop ability to reproduce facts gained 
from a 
O. To develop ability to express one’s thoughts 
all forms of oral speech 
P. To develop ability to speak and write in 
clear, accurate, and complete sentences 

Q. To develop ability to make oral and written 
reports 
_R. To develop ability to spell needed words, in- 
cluding a well-selected list of words relating to 
colonial times 


Il. SUGGESTED APPROACHES 

A. Discussion of colonial life in general (8296- 
8303; also, 1550) 

B. Exhibits of pictures and objects of colonial 
times, such as candle molds, spinning wheel, etc. 


in 


in America 


An Activity Unit for the Elementary Grades 


C. Stories about some famous colonial leaders 
1. Anne Hutchinson. (3299-3300) 
. John Smith. (6650) 
. Peter Stuyvesant. (6883-6884) 
. Miles Standish. (6800-6801) 
. Gov. Winthrop. (7800) 
. Roger Williams. (7772-7773) 
. James Oglethorpe. (5166-5167) 
. William Penn (5460-5462) 
. Sit Wm. Berkley. (713) 
10. John Alden. (195, 196) 

D. Discussion of houses in the local neighbor- 
hood that are built in colonial style. (3090, 3649, 
7645, 4699, 2594) 

III. PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 

The great value of a study of past events and 
customs is the key which it furnishes to an under- 
standing of the present and to planning for the 
future. During this unit children and_ teacher 
may discuss and seek the solution of such prob- 
lems as the following: 


MAW Bw 


on 


A. What were the problems confronting the 
colonists and how were these met? (1546, 1549, 
5665) 

B. How have the difficulties experienced by the 
colonists and the solution of these difficulties made 
life easier for us today? (1550) 

C. What were the outstanding contributions of 
the colonists to our present-day living? (1550) 

. What are the noted contrasts between Colo- 
nial life and life of the present day? 
IV. SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES WITH WHICH TO 
ACHIEVE THE AIMS 
_ A. Read about and discuss in class the lives of 
famous colonial people. (See references under 
Suggested Approaches) 

B. Draw maps showing the routes of colonists 
across the Atlantic and the location of early settle- 
ments. (5665, 7391, 1880, 2806, 3616, 1882, 
2762) 

C. Make a series of murals about 10 yards long, 
showing: 

1. The ‘‘Mayflower.’ (5668) 

2. Cave home of Quakers. 

3. Woman at work at 
(6765, 1725) 

4. Map of colonies. (7386, 7390, 1882) 

5. Colonial trade map. (7391, 7392) 

6. New England Primer. 

7. Mount Vernon. (4699) 

8. Any other typical scenes which the 
children’s interests suggest 

D. Build a Southern Colonial house on the 
style of Mount Vernon. (4699) 

E. Make a list of the characteristics of Indian 
life (3403-3406, 3407, 3410, 3411, 3414, 3416, 
3418, 3422, 3424-3429, 4336, 5677, 5793, 6629, 
7053, 7589, 6858-6859, 6925) 

F. Make a list of key words of colonial life 
and use them for spelling lessons: canoe, pro- 
tection, rifle, tomahawk, Indian, woodman, hunter, 
wigwam, explorer, frontier, colony, pioneer, block- 
house, wampum, fort, scout, homespun, cloth, 
woodcraft 

G. Write short stories about the following colo- 
nial characters after reading about them and dis- 
cussing them in class: Captain John Smith, (6650), 
Pocahontas (5677), Miles Standish (6800-6801), 
Roger hbo (7772-7773), George Washington 
(7644-7657), Tilliam Penn (5460-5462), Ben- 
jamin Fonklin wo 2597) 

H. Find out the differences between the north- 
ern, middle, and southern colonies and the reasons 
for these differences: 

1. Climate. (7366-7367) 
2. Topography. (7364) 

3. Vegetation. (1546, 7373) 
4. Religious _ beliefs. (1550, 5665-5666, 
5887, 7391, 7772, 3299, 2762, 5461) 

5. Customs of the countries from which the 

settlers came. (1546, 4884, 5887) 


I. Discover the characteristic traits of the Eng- 
lish (7390), Dutch, and Indians. (7367, 4976, 
6883, 4931, 1880; see Indian references above) 

J. Make a floor map showing the location of the 
thirteen original colonies . 

K. Assemble such articles as the following and 
arrange them for exhibition: early cooking utensils, 
early farming implements, furniture, pictures of 
early people, weapons of Indians, old books, 
weapons of the colonists 

L. Give reports to the class on some topic of 
colonial life. (8300) 

M. Talk to the class about the life and accom- 
plishments of some early colonist 

N. Use the dictionary in looking up the spell- 
ing, pronunciation, meaning, and use of words 
pertaining to colonial life 

Practice clear enunciation in speaking and 
“7 to the class 
Read many books on colonial life 

Q. Write paragraphs which maintain sequence 

on this subject 


spinning wheel. 
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CONTENT AND GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The fundamental needs of the colonists were 
food, shelter, and clothing. 


It is evident that the 


manner of securing these necessities of life was 
largely influenced by the physical environment. 
(1546) 


A. 
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F. 


Food. (1548-1549, 7135) 

With the use of some previously prepared il- 
lustrations, a pupil may tell about the food 
which the colonists found upon their arrival 
in the new world. (1548) 

A group of pupils may give reports, after in- 
vestigation, concerning the food supply of the 
colonists 

a. Discussion of foods the colonists produced 

or provided. (1548) 


b. Contrast between colonial and modern meth- 
ods of preparing food to make it palatable 
and healthful. (7135) 

c. Contrast between the colonial and modern 
methods of preserving foods. (1548) 

d. Discussion of the colonial way of serving a 
meal. (7135, 1549) (This can be followed 
by the preparation and serving of a typical 
colonial meal to guests) 

. Clothing. (1548, 862, 4036, 5885, 5886) 


A group of pupils may prepare a report of the 
wool industry in colonial times 

Another group may discuss flax and its prod- 
ucts. (6765-6766, 4031-4032) 

The actual preparation of wool and flax and 
the weaving of it into cloth may be under- 
taken. (7693-7695) 


>. Shelter. 


A group of pupils may discuss the different 
types of houses that are typical of different 
sections of the country (A Mount Vernon 
scene showing Southern life can be ny 
by means 4 poster illustration.) (4699, 5668 
1549, 5067 

A group fa pupils may construct a colonial 
house and make furnishings for the two rooms 
of the house—the kitchen and the bedroom. 
(1545, 1546, 1547, 1548, 1549, 3031) Store 
boxes may be used if proper proportions can 
be maintained 

A pupil may explain, by means of an_illus- 
trative poster, the different types of colonial 
lighting. (1166, 1548, 3848). The class can 
discuss Benjamin Franklin’s description (in his 
Autobiography) of the first street light of Phila- 
delphia. Stevenson’s poem, ‘‘The Lamp 
Lighter,’’ may be read in class. (2593-2597, 
2172-2173) 


. Farming. (1546, 7373) 


A. study of early crude implements may be 
made. (93-94, 5659-5660, 6014-6015, 2461- 
2462) 

It can be pointed out how the selection of 
crops varies according to the elimate 

A report may be given showing at what dates 
certain crops were introduced in the various 
colonies. (5779, 1681, 5881) 


. Industries Other Than Farming. 


a oe industries 
. Discussion regarding products from which 
* a made clothing. (7834-7844, 2465- 
2467, 2638-2645) 

b. Children may wash, card, spin wool, dye it, 
and then weave it into cloth 

c. Soap, dyes, ink, and candles may be made 
by primitive methods. (6667, 2063-2064, 
, 1166) 
. The duties of colonial parents and modern 
parents may be contrasted. (1548, 805) 
. Modern methods of cooking and preserving 
may be compared with methods of colonial 
days. (1545, 7135, 1546, 1548) 

A report can be given showing how the chief 

industries developed and how they differed 

from the same industries today. 

1. Fishing. (1548, 7369) 

b. Boat-building. (6562-6570) 

c. Manufacturing. (7377-7380) 

d. Hunting. (1548, 7368) 

Progress in’ Science and Invention Since Colo- 

nial Days. 


An appreciation of modern science, inventions, 


and means of communication may be developed by 
comparing colonial facilities with the comforts and 
conveniences we enjoy today. 


i. 


ww 


Discussion of means of travel and _ transporta- 

tion. (1549, 5983) 

2. Children may note how our railroads of today 
follow the Indian trails. (7237-7239) 

b. Comparison of today’s auto trails and colo- 
nial highways 

Mail service may be traced from the colonial 

period to the present day. A_ letter may be 

written by a pupil (representing a colonial 

child) to a relative in England describing a 

trip to the home of a friend in another section 

of the country. (5768, 7250, 2596) 

Colonial newspapers may be examined. (1549, 

230, 4957) 
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4. The means of communication that were used 
instead of telegraph, telephone, radio, an 
wireless may be discussed. (6600, 7061, 2596) 

G. Education in Colonial Days. (6418-6419) 

Home education. (1549) 

a. The mother as a teacher 

b. The place of the tutor in colonial life 

2. How a colonial school was conducted. (6421) 
a. A pupil may read a portion of Washington 


~ 


Irving’s description of the schoolmaster of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

b. A pupil may demonstrate a hornbook that 
pupils have constructed from oak tag or 
from wood. 

c. Selections from the New England Primer 


may be read. 

d. A short dramatization of a colonial 
may be given. 

3. The founding of early colleges 

a. William and Mary. The restoration of Wil- 
liamsburg may be discussed here. (1549, 
7771) 

b. Harvard. The 300th anniversary of Har- 
vard’s founding may be discussed. (3066) 

c. Yale. (7924-7926) 

4. Colonial literature and art 

a. Literature. (253, 8391) 
(1) John Smith. (6650) 
(2) Benjamin Franklin. 
(3) John Eliot. (2209) 
(4) Cotton Mather. (4345) 
(5) ‘“‘The Old Clock on the 

Longfedow, may be read by 
(6) “The Huskers, ’* by Whittier, 
plained. 
b. Artists and their paintings. 


school 


(2593-2597) 


Stairs,’’ by 
a pupil. 
can be ex- 


(5307-5308) 


(1) Benjamin West. Born in Pennsylvania; 
painted ‘‘Penn’s Treaty with the 
Indians.”’ (7710, 7711) 

(2) Gilbert Stuart. Portraits of George Wash- 
ington, Martha Washington, and Paul 
Revere. (6880-6881, 7646) 

(3) Col. John Trumbull. Painted ‘‘Battle of 


“Declaration of In- 
1867, 6075, 7652) 
pictures may be 


Bunker Hill’’ and 
dependence.’’ (5307, 
c. A collection of colonial 

mounted for display. 

(1) Tableaux (living pictures) representing 
these scenes may be arranged. 

(2) Pupils may dramatize a play that one of 
the group has written. 

(3) A. collection of pictures of 
homes may be made. 

H. Recreation and Worship 

An account of a typic x ‘Southern Christmas may 

be given. 

2. A pupil may list her playthings and the cor- 
responding toys or playthings of the colonial 
child. 

3. The minuet and Virginia reel iat ~~ learned 
as types of colonial dancing. (18 

4. To show the form of worship, a Pevitan Sun- 
day can be described. (1549-1550, 805, 7815) 

5. Comparison of religious rigor in New England 
and lenient customs of the South can be made. 

6. Punishments. (1745, 5616, 6840, 7741) 

VI. CULMINATION OF UNIT 
A. As a fitting climax for a study of colonial 

days, it may be well to note ‘‘The Contributions 

of Our Own State’’ if the is one of the 
original thirteen. 

1. A pupil may give a sketch of the life of one 
of the state’s colonial characters. (8296-8300) 

2. The early writers of the state may be listed 


colonial 


~ 


state 


and their work discussed. (8391) 
3. Early local music may be discussed, played, 
and sung. 


4. The contributions of early local scientists may 
be emphasized. (3500, 2597, 7754) 

5. Historical shrines of the state may be located 
on an outline map. (3616, 3617, 4948, 5665, 
5670, 915, 6801, 195, 196, 4332, 4333, 4336, 
7800, 7773, 5167, 5540, 5544, 5462, 3031, 
7542, 7543, 7536, 3649, 4699.) 

B. An assembly may be given depicting ‘‘Then 
and Now,’’ using the following points of con- 
trast: 


Then (1545-1550) 

1. People traveled on horseback, 

stagecoaches, on flatboats, in canoes, 
foot. 

2. People waited a month or six weeks to get a 

reply to a letter that was sent any great dis- 


in buggies and 
and on 


tance. 

3. Doctors were scarce, nurses unknown, and hos- 
pitals few. 

4. There were few newspapers or magazines. 

5. There were few farming implements, except 
the crudest kind of plows, hoes, and spades. 

6. Cloth had to be woven at home and then made 
into garments; leather had to be tanned at 
home and made into shoes. 

7. People raised and preserved their meats and 
vegetables. 


8. There were no good roads; travel was slow and 
difficult. It took two days to get from Boston 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by stagecoach. 

9. There were no railroads, steamships, airplanes, 
radios, lamps, matches, telephones, automobiles, 
telegraph lines, cooking stoves. 

10. Most people lived . rural communities. 

ow 

. We travel by automobiles, streamlined trains, 
ocean liners, and airplanes, all equipped and 
furnished luxuriously. 
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TWO HOUSEHOLD ACCESSORIES 


Elder Brewster’s chair and the cradle of little Peregrine White; 


born in the Puritan colony. 
Liberty Hall, Plymouth, Mass. 


2. Letters come and go rapidly. Rural free 
delivery serves more than 6,890,678 families. 


3. There are over 20,000,000 telephones in the 
United States. 
{. There are over 3,777,538 wireless messages 


sent every year. 

5. There are over forty million daily newspapers 
in circulation and over thirty-three million 
periodicals. 

6. There is no 
hospitals. 

7. All kinds of 


scarcity of doctors, nurses, or 
implements for farming are 
manufactured and can be bought from _hard- 
ware stores; shoe stores carry big lines of 
readymade shoes in all sizes and in all styles. 
Dry-goods stores carry big lines of notions, 


dresses, hats, etc. 

8. Packing houses furnish meats and canned 
goods of all kinds. 

9. There are excellent highways all over the 
country. 

10. We use autos, streamlined trains, ocean liners, 
and airplanes for fast travel. Stagecoaches, 
covered wagons, oxcarts, and flatboats are 


rarely seen. 

ti: Telephone and telegraph lines and radios make 
communication easy. 

12. Railroads and autos do the work of horses, 
flatboats, and stagecoaches in much less time. 

13. Airplanes carry mail, passengers, and freight 
faster than trains. 

14. We use radio and movies for entertainment. 

15. We cook with oil, gas, and electricity. 

16. We light and warm our houses with gas, 
electricity, and oil. 

17. Over half of the people live in cities. 


VII. EVALUATION 

The activities and experiences provided by this 
unit should give children a wide knowledge of 
colonial life in general and should develop in them 
a favorable attitude toward colonial materials and 
a deep appreciation of the sacrifices, hardships, 
courage, and heroism of our forefathers. The unit 
should lead to many useful understandings con- 
cerning the origin of certain customs and practices 
today and should give children a clearer idea of 
our government, religious life, and economic sys- 
tem. It should develop many abilities; ability 
to investigate, to collect and organize materials and 
subject matter to do independent work, to take 
the initiative, to cooperate, to share, to make 
maps and drawings and many other useful things. 
It should develop ability to write, to speak, to 
make reports, and to enjoy literature. It should 
enrich the children’s appreciation of nature, recrea- 
tion, Indian life, music, and art. It should lead 
children to appreciate the different forms of ex- 
pansion today and to see that our present life is 
in a large measure the outgrowth of colonial life. 

VIII. MATERIALS NEEDED 

A. Store boxes for construction of colonial house 
and its furniture 
Yarn for making small rugs 
Oak tag for construction work 
Cardboard for construction of coach and horses 
Tallow, molds, and wick for making candles 
Pictures of colonial life 
Collection of relics of colonial days 
Lincoln logs for construction of cabin 


aa sae 


he was the first baby 


These two specimens of house furnishings are preserved in 


—Page 1546, The World Book 


I. Sheepskin to shear and prepare wool for weav- 
ing 

J. Vegetable dyes for experimentation 

B. SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Books for Teachers 

1. Earle, Alice, Home Life in Colonial Days 
(Macmillan) 

2. Adams, James T., The Founding of New Eng- 
land (Little, Brown) 

3. Andrews, Charles, Colonial Period of Ameri- 
can History (Oxford) 

4. Barr, Amelia E., A Maid of Old New York 
(Dodd Mead) 

5. Burnham, Smith, Hero Tales from History 
(Winston) 

Books for Children 

1. Bailey, Carolyn S., Boys and Girls of Colonial 
Days (Flanagan) and When Grandfather was 
a Boy (Pilgrim Press) 

2. Beeby, Daniel J., Community Life Today and 
in Colonial Times (Merrill) 

3. Kelty, Mary G., The Beginnings of the Ameri- 
can People and Nation (Ginn) 

4. Nida, William Lewis, Following Columbus 
(Macmillan) 

5. Nida and Webb, Our Country, Past and Pres- 
ent (Scott) 

6. Tillinghast and Colman, Colonial Life in 
America (Owen) 

7. Woodburn and Moran, Finders and Founders 
of the New World (Longmans) 

8. McGuire and Phillips, Adventuring in Young 
America (Macmillan) 

9. Perkins, Lucy, The Puritan Twins (Houghton) 

10. Kaler, James, Peter of New Amsterdam 
(American Book) 

11. Gordy, William F., Stories of Early American 
History (Scribner) 

12. Stone and Fickett, Everyday Life in the 
Colonies (Heath) 

13. Irving, Washington, Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(McKay) 

14. Hunt, Mabel Leigh, Boy Who Had No Birth- 
day (Stokes) and Lucinda; a Little Girl of 
1860 (McClelland) 

15. Wilder, Laura I., Little House on the Prairie 
(Harper) 

16. Driggs, Howard R., Pomy Express Goes 
Through (Stokes) 

17. Meigs, Cornelia, Wind in the Chimney (Mac- 
millan) 

18. Darby, Ada Claire, Keturah Came ‘Round the 
Horn (Stokes) 

19. Coatsworth, Elizabeth, The Golden Horseshoe 
(Macmillan) 

20. Curtis, Alice Turner, A Little Maid of New- 
port (Penn) 

21. Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin, Children of the 
Hand crafts (Macmillan) 

22. Gardiner and Osborne, Father’s Gone A-Whal- 
ing (Doubleday) 

23. Gale, Elizabeth, Katrina Von Ost and the 


Silver Rose (Putnam) 
Copyright 1936 
W. F. Quarrie & Company 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Publishers of 
The World Book eee 
Printed in the U. S. 
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Local Branches—Early Membership Reports 


Fulton County Teachers Association 
Bruce B. Sheats, President 
Certificate of Election 80 
6, The University School, Pittsburgh 

Guy H. Baskerville, President 

Certificate of Election 10 
10, Department of Public Instruction 

J. Y. Shambach, President 

Certificate of Election 38 
10, Clearfield 

Fred E. Sweely, President 

Certificate of Election 80 
21, Dickinson College, Carlisle 
C. J. Carver, Secretary 
12 PSEA Dues and Journal 


August 3, 


@$1.00 $ 12.00 
1 NEA Membership @ 2.00 2.00 
1 Welfare contribution 
@ .50 50 
1 Education Bulletin 
Subscription @_ .25 .25 
$14.75 


23, Lewistown Teachers Association 
Earl J. McMillen, President 
Certificate of Election 104 
25, Philadelphia 
Frances E. Brown, Asst. Secretary 
Philadelphia Teachers Association 
2,702 PSEA Dues and 


Journal @$1.00 $2,702.00 

434 Education Bulletin 
subscriptions @ .25 108.50 
$2,810.50 


In addition Philadelphia reported 

9 life members 
Beaver County 
Phillip H. Petrie, President, Monaca 
Certificate of Election 384 
2, Clearfield County 

W. P. Trostle, Superintendent, 

Clearfield 


Sept. 2, 


518 PSEA Dues and Journal $518.00 
Welfare contributions 103.40 
$621.40 


In addition Clearfield County has 
6 Life Members of the PSEA 
5, Adams County 
Ira Y. Baker, Asst. Supt., Gettysburg 
223 PSEA Dues and Journal 





@$1.00 $223.00 
224 Welfare contributions 
@ .25 56.00 
224 Education Bulletin 
Subscriptions @ .25 56.00 
$335.00 


Mr. Baker is a Life Member 
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Education Congress 


INAL arrangements for the Annual Education Congress 

to be held in Harrisburg, October 7 and 8, by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lester K. Ade, Superintend- 
ent, have been completed. The Congress has been arranged 
in five sessions beginning Wednesday, October 7, and end- 
ing Thursday, October 8. The first session, which will 
convene at 10 a. m. on Wednesday, will be organized into 
three separate conferences. The first of these, which will be 
convened in the Senate Caucus Room by M. K. McKay, 
financial adviser of the Department, will discuss “Financing 
Public Education.”” The second of these conferences will be 
convened by Clarence E. Ackley, director of the Bureau of 
Administration and Finance, in the House Caucus Room and 
will discuss ‘Suggested School Legislation for Pennsylvania.” 
The third conference will be convened by Paul L. Cressman, 
director of the Bureau of Instruction, in the State Council 
Chamber of the Education Building and will discuss the im- 
provement of instruction. In these three separate confer- 
ences, all members of the separate groups will be given an 
opportunity to participate in the discussions. 

The second session of the Congress will convene Wednes- 
day afternoon at 1:30 p. m. and will be a continuation of 
the programs of the morning, held in the places indicated 
above. 

The third session of the Congress will be held Wednes- 
day evening, October 7, in the Forum of the Education 
Building at 7:45 p. m. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and James B. Edmonson, dean of the 
School of Education of the University of Michigan, will 
address the general assembly on the subject of educational 
planning. Doctor Ade’s address will bear directly upon 
educational planning in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
A Congress reception will be held in the Law Library fol- 
lowing the Wednesday evening open meeting. 

The fourth session of the Congress will convene Thurs- 
day forenoon, October 8, in the Forum of the Education 
Building at 9 o'clock. The Congress will hear a report of 
the three conferences held on the previous day, namely, 
financing public education, suggested school legislation, and 
the improvement of instruction. At the conclusion of these 
reports all members of the Education Congress will be given 
an opportunity to participate. 

The closing session of the Congress will consist of a 
luncheon at the Hotel Penn-Harris at 12 o'clock noon on 
Thursday. Toastmaster for this occasion will be Lester K. 
Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Honorable 
George H. Earle will be presented to the Congress and will 
extend greetings to the assembly. Doctor Ade will likewise 
introduce John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, who will address the Congress at the educa- 
tion meeting. 


Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania 


Wallace W. Atwood, president of Clark University, is 
to be the speaker at the fall meeting of the Geograph 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, October 17, at the Fick 
Training School, Pittsburgh. A luncheon at the University 
Club will follow with Pauline Hildebrand, Aliquippa, 
president, presiding. 
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October, 1936 


Convention District Meetings 


Western Convention District 


Pittsburgh, October 15-17, 1936 


LANS have been completed for the annual Western 
Eran Education Conference to be held in Pitts- 
burgh on October 15, 16, and 17. 

A series of conferences primarily designed to interest 
school superintendents, principals, and others in administra- 
tive school work is planned for the first day, Thursday, Oc- 
tober 15. The morning session is scheduled to open at ten 
o'clock, followed by a luncheon meeting. In the afternoon 
there will be a separate conference for superintendents and 
supervising principals and one for high school principals, 
followed immediately by a joint conference of both groups. 
Among the prominent speakers who will address these meet- 
ings are Robert E. Doherty, the new president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Arthur B. Moehlman of the 
University of Michigan, William C. Reavis of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools of Baltimore, Maryland. 

Encouraged by the success of last year’s conference Fel- 
lowship Dinner, which was attended by approximately 1600 
teachers and administrators, the officers have planned a sim1- 
lar dinner this year to be held on Thursday evening. A 
humorous speaker has been engaged for the occasion. 

On Friday morning there will be a group of conferences 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. Conferences 
on elementary, secondary, vocational, character, and health 
and physical education are planned. The latter conference, 
however, has been scheduled for Saturday morning. In 
addition to the conferences sponsored by the University of 
Pittsburgh there will be a music conference and one for 
public school clerks at this time. Included among the out- 
of-state speakers at these meetings are Arvin S. Barr of the 
University of Wisconsin, J. F. Rogers of the United States 
Office of Education, Edwin G. Conklin of Princeton Uni- 
versity who 1s president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Arthur Mays of the University 
of Illinois, Marion Flagg of the Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, and William Betz of the Rochester public 
schools. 

The general meetings of the conference will be held on 
Friday afternoon, October 16. Willis A. Sutton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and Mary B. McAn- 
drew, superintendent of schools, Carbondale, and president 
of the PSEA, will be the speakers at these meetings. The 
business meeting of the Western Convention District of the 
PSEA will also be held at this time with David R. Sumstine, 
president of the convention district and director of curricu- 
lum study and research for the Pittsburgh public schools, 
presiding. 

Saturday morning has been designated as the time for the 
meetings of the various sections of the convention district, 
although a few sections, including the fine arts, home eco- 
nomics, and hygiene groups, have planned their meetings 
for Friday morning. One of the meetings that promises tc 
be most interesting is the combined meeting of the English, 
speech, and journalistic groups at which time Louis Unter- 
meyer will speak on the subject of What Americans Read 
and Why. Other interesting programs have been arranged 
by the officers of the various sections. Prominent out-of- 
state speakers who will appear on section programs are 
Wallace W. Atwood, president of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, E. B. de Sauze of the Cleveland public 
schools, Fred Smith of the University of Tennessee, Mrs. 


Winifred Hathaway, associate director ot the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness, Harry E. Wood of 
the Indianapolis public schools, Leon L. Winslow of the 
Baltimore public schools, Edna Eisen of the Kent Teachers 
College, and Sherman K. Smith of New York City. In ad- 
dition, some of the out-of-state educators who will appear 
on conference programs on Friday will also speak at certain 
section meetings on Saturday morning. There will also be 
a number of addresses by persons prominent in educational 
and civic circles in Pennsylvania. 

The conference will close with a Saturday afternoon meet- 
ing for the Allegheny County Teachers. Louis Untermeyer 
will be the speaker at this meeting. In addition to the 
regular meetings, a number of sections are planning luncheon 
or dinner meetings during the time of the conference. Other 
groups, such as the H. C. Frick Training School Alumnae 
and Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, are planning luncheon 
meetings during the Conference. 

The Western Pennsylvania Education Conference is sup- 
ported by the Western Convention District of the PSEA 
and the following affiliated organizations: Allegheny Coun- 
ty Public Schools, the Association of Independent School 
Districts of Allegheny County, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the H. C. Frick Educational Commission, the 
Pittsburgh public schools, the University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Western Pennsylvania School for the Blind. The gen- 
eral plan of the meetings is under the supervision of C. A. 
Buckner, who is permanent chairman of the Conference, and 
A. M. Goldberger, the permanent secretary, assisted by an 
advisory committee and the executive committee of the 
Western Convention District of the PSEA. The officers 
of the Western Convention District for the current year are 
David R. Sumstine of the: Pittsburgh public schools, presi- 
dent; F. DeWitt Zuerner of the North Braddock public 
schools, first vice-president; Jane Bryce, of the Pittsburgh 
public schools, second vice-president; and A. M. Goldberger 
of the University of Pittsburgh, secretary. 





Conference Banquet, Western 
Convention District 


LANS are being completed for the second annual Con- 
P? forces Dinner of Good Fellowship for the Western 
Convention District. The date has been set for October 
15, and the place will be the same as last year—Syria Mosque 
in Pittsburgh. 

This dinner is being sponsored by the Pittsburgh Branch 
of the PSEA and is under the direct leadership of Earl 
Dimmick, president of the Local Branch. Good Fellowship 
will be the keynote of the evening, and the program is being 
arranged with this idea in mind. A humorous speaker 
will be the attraction, and a variety program of music and 
stunts will fill in between the courses of the dinner. Mary 
B. McAndrew will be the honor guest, and C. E. Dickey, 
superintendent of Allegheny County schools, will be the 
toastmaster. 

E. W. Case, vice-president of the Local Branch, is in 
charge of the arrangements and the dinner. Several added 
attractions will be found on the program, chief of which is 
a dance which will follow the dinner promptly. A splendid 
orchestra has been secured for the occasion. 

This year it has been found necessary to reduce the sale 
of tickets to 1000 in order to make the guests more com- 
fortable. The sale of tickets will be handled by W. D. 
McCoy, educational statistician, Pittsburgh public schools. 
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All tickets will be reserved, and tables will be assigned by 
Laura M. Braun, a member of the ticket and arrangement 
committees. Groups desiring table reservations should send 
their order together with a request for a complete table. 
Each table will accommodate 10 persons, but smaller groups 
may make reservations. The tickets will be $1.50 per per- 
son. The ticket sale will close Friday, October 9. Requests 
for tickets should be accompanied by check payable to W. 
D. McCoy, Administration Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Tick- 
ets will be mailed promptly upon receipt of the order. 

C. E. Manwiller of the Pittsburgh schools is publicity 
director for the dinner. Attractive bulletins have been pre- 
pared and are being mailed to all parts of the Convention 
District. The central general committee is composed of all 
the local presidents in the convention district. 

Last year 1,700 persons attended the dinner representing 
10 different counties. Sixty per cent of the guests came 
from outside the city of Pittsburgh. It was the most repre- 
sentative group of educators ever gathered together in the 
Western Part of the State. 


Make your reservations early to insure getting a ticket. 








Northwestern Convention District 


LANS for the meeting of the Northwestern District 

PSEA to be held at Strong Vincent High School, Erie, on 
October 16 are rapidly nearing completion. A general meet- 
ing for all teachers in the five counties concerned will be 
held at 10 o'clock. This will be followed by a cafeteria 
lunch served in the school. Programs for the afternoon 
Sectional Meetings are well under way and indicate a keen 
interest in professional advancement. The general evening 
meeting will be addressed by Lester K. Ade, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The theme selected for 
the meeting is “Values in the Newer Education.” 

Many districts close their schools on this date in order to 
allow teachers to attend. Erie County calls this a day of its 
institute. The attendance expected is from 2,000 to 2,500. 
These meetings have always been held on the basis of a 
high professional standard and the attendance is excellent. 

OFFICERS 
President, George O. Moore, Erie. 
Secretary, John C. Prindle, Cambridge Springs. 


Eastern Convention District 


To Eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association will convene in Reading, Friday 
and Saturday, October 23 and 24. The sessions will begin 
Friday, October 23, at 2:00 o'clock followed by a business 
meeting at 4:15 o’clock. A general session will convene at 
7:30 p. m. in the Senior High School building, 13th and 
Douglass Streets. The Saturday morning sessions will begin 
at 9:00 o'clock with a general session at 10:45. Prominent 
men and women, well-known to educators, are listed on 
the program. Some of the outstanding ones are as follows: 
Mary B. McAndrew, President, PSEA 
Samuel Fausold, Deputy Superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, JoURNAL of the NEA 
Ralph W. Sockman, Outstanding Lecturer, New York City 
Roma Gans, Leader in the Field of Elementary School 
Education, Columbia University 
C. Max McConn, Dean, Lehigh University 
Elise H. Martens, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, President, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown 
Clarence L. McKelvie, State Teachers College, West 
Chester 
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C. Newton Stokes, Professor of Mathematics, Temple 
University 

Horace Wright, Head of Latin Department, Lehigh 
University 

George A. Walton, Dean, Albright College 

Lynn J. Barnard, Ursinus College 

Mabel Ann Talbot, State Teachers College, West Chester 

Tressa Yeager, State Normal School, Fredonia, New York 

Evelyn Herrington, Scarsdale, New York 

Laura Drummond, Temple University 

William L. Einolf, University of Pennsylvania 

M. Claude Rosenberry, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

E. K. Smiley, Lehigh University 

Thomas H. Ford of Reading is president of the district; 

C. E. Cole of Muhlenberg Township, the secretary. 


Midwestern Convention District 


HE Convention of the Midwestern District will be held 

in the Scottish Rite Cathedral at New Castle on October 
23 and 24. This building is admirably suited for a large 
meeting of this kind. The sessions will be in the afternoon 
and evening of October 23 and the forenoon of October 24. 

The Executive Committee wants everyone to carry some- 
thing very definite and practical from this meeting. They 
have taken as the Convention theme, The Curriculum’s Con- 
tribution to Citizenship. A panel discussion will be con- 
ducted on October 23 under the leadership of Superintendent 
J. R. Jackson of Beaver Falls. Classroom teachers selected 
from the district and representing different subjects in the 
curriculum will be called on to explain how their particular 
fields contribute to citizenship. The same line of discus- 
sion will be followed in the group meetings on October 24. 

The speakers secured for October 23 are Daniel Poling, 
Frank D. Slutz, lecturer, and H. H. Hill, Superintendent of 
Schools at Lexington, Kentucky. As a fitting climax on 
October 24, State Superintendent Lester K. Ade of Harris- 
burg will speak. 


High School Jewelry 


PROPOS of the “Warning” published in our September 

issue regarding jewelry manufacturers who are selling 
rings and pins which are short in gold content and light in 
weight, Superintendent J. Roy Jackson, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
writes that he has found a way of eliminating the difficulty 
by preparing specifications for a standard ring adopted by 
classes which become a part of the contract for jewelry. 
Those interested should write Superintendent Jackson for a 
copy of his specifications. 





Education Congress Luncheon 


HE Education Congress Luncheon planned for 

Thursday, October 8, 1936, gives promise of hav- 
ing the largest attendance of any of the luncheons 
thus far held. In view of the excellent program pro- 
vided, it is desirable that adequate arrangements may 
be made to serve comfortably all members of the Con- 
gress. Since space is limited it is urged that those 
who desire to obtain tickets for the luncheon do so 
prior to October 7. Arrangements are being made by 
Henry Klonower, Chief of the Teacher Division, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and tickets may be 
obtained now by writing directly to him. The price 
is $1. 
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Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


HE Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers calls 
jee its local units to send duly accredited delegates 
and representatives to the thirty-fourth annual convention, 
October 13, 14, 15, 1936, in The Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg. The theme for the sessions will be ‘Relation of 
the Home to Character Formation,” with the first general 
session On Tuesday, at 1:30 o'clock. 

Many outstanding speakers will make valuable contribu- 
tions to the development of the theme. Mrs. Frederic Hos- 
mer, representing the National Congress and president of 
the National Parent-Teacher Magazine Company, will be 
heard at general sessions Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday 
morning. Garry Cleveland Myers, noted child psychologist, 
will speak. Mrs. A. H. Reeve, past International President 
of Home and School League, will introduce the Pageant ‘‘The 
Summoning of the Nations” with an address on ‘The Open 
Door.” This session will be held in the Forum of the Edu- 
cation Building Tuesday evening, October 13. Banquet 
speakers for Wednesday evening in the Penn-Harris Hotel, 
will include the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Les- 
ter K. Ade, and Mrs. Frederic Hosmer. 

A Tree-planting will honor Mrs. E. E. Kiernan, a past- 
president of the Congress who served on the State Education 
Council for eight years. Mrs. Albert Beard, president of 
the Dauphin County Council, is general chairman for the 
convention. She and her committees have been working to 
make this an outstanding convention. 

“We are’meeting to reaffirm our faith in childhood and 
youth.” 


Pennsylvania Association of Deans 
of Women 


HE Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women will 

hold its annual convention November 6 and 7 at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. The banquet speaker on 
Friday night will be President William Mather Lewis of 
Lafayette College. Mrs. Grace Loucks Elliott of New York 
City and Mrs. John M. Phillips, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Federation of Women’s Clubs, will be program 
speakers. 

The institute for new deans and counselors in high schools 
will again be a part of the convention. Edith M. Everett, 
director, White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia, will 
speak on the subject The Counselling Interview. Margaret 
MacDonald will discuss a proposed plan for analyzing and 
experimenting with goals of personnel work in secondary 
schools. At the high school breakfast, informal discussion 
groups will have the following leaders and subjects: As- 
sembly Programs, Mary G. Wright, Jenkintown High School; 
Home Rooms, Mildred Leeper, Mt. Lebanon High School ; 
Social Activities, Helen Brickell, Lansdowne High School; 
and Student Council, Mrs. Lillian K. Wyman, William Penn 
High School, Philadelphia. All women interested are in- 
vited to attend the Institute. Information may be obtained 
from Margaret A. MacDonald, Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park. 

Officers of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women are president, Gertrude Peabody, Temple University ; 
vice-president, Marguerite Kehr, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg; secretary, Isabel K. Endslow, Lower Merion 
Junior High School, Ardmore; treasurer, Helen Brickell, 
Lansdowne High School. 


There is not much to a man who is not wiser today 
than yesterday.—Lincoln. 


October, 1936 


American Education Week 


HE general theme suggested for American Education 

Week in 1936, November 9-15, is “Our American 
Schools at Work,” with the daily topics as follows: 
Monday, November 9—The Story of the Schools 
Tuesday, November 10—The Changing Curriculum 
Wednesday, November 11—New Services to the Community 
Thursday, November 12—The Unfinished Business of 

Education 
Friday, November 13—Financing America’s Schools 
Saturday, November 14—Education for Physical Fitness 
Sunday, November 15—Education for Character 

The responsibility for an American Education Week pro- 

gram in a community rests entirely with local leadership. 
For a most effective observance of American Education Week 
it is important to begin plans early. The best plans are those 
which are drawn up by local committees in terms of their 
own situation. The National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., has prepared as usual 
materials for distribution to schools desiring them at low 
cost prices. The following materials are available: 


Individual Items 


Prices for various quantities of certain basic American Education Week 
materials are listed below. The American Education Week Packets described 
below contain a minimum of 1 handbook, 1 announcement poster, 30 leaflets, 
and 40 stickers. 

American Education Week Handbook 
Convenient pocket size of 32 pages. Outlines programs and things to do. 
Single copies, 10c.; 2-9 copies, 9c. each; 10-49 copies, 8c. each; 50-99 
copies, 7c. each; over 100 copies, Sc. each. 

American Education Week Announcement Poster 
In three colors, size 12x18 inches. Packet of 10, 35c.; packet of 50, 
$1.50; 100, $2.75; 250, $5; 500, $9; 1,000, $15. Sold only in 
quantities specified. 

*Gummed Stickers 
Brilliant A.E.W. stickers, 114x2 inches. Packet of 100, 20c.; packet of 
1,000, $1. No packets broken; order in multiples of 100 or 1,000. 

*Our American Schools at Work 
Attractive 4-page colored leaflet to be sent as greetings to parents. 
Packet of 100, 25c.; packet of 1,000, $1. No packets broken: order 
in multiples of 100 or 1,000. 

*The School and Democracy 
Attractive 4-page leaflet to be sent as greetings to parents. Packet of 
100, 25c.; packet of 1,000, $1. No packets broken; order in multiples 
of 100 or 1,000. 

*Samples of starred materials free on request. 

ackets at Low Cost 

Each packet contains a handbook, poster, leaflets, and stickers plus a wealth 
of suggestions and materials specially prepared for the purpose indicated. 
Single Packet, 50c. Discount of 10 per cent allowed on orders for ten or 

more of the same packet 

Kindergarten and Primary School Packet 
Includes directions and material for a large class of children to prepare 
a message to send to their parents; news stories and radio addresses for 
each day of the week; and other materials. 

Elementary School Packet 
Suggested programs for assemblies, pageants, and other activities for 
community observance. Includes special 32-page AEW Manual for 
Elementary Schools. 

High School Packet 
Suggestions for school papers, assemblies, exhibits, and other activities 
of the high school. Includes special 32-page AEW Manual for High 
Schools. 

Rural School Packet 
Specially prepared for use in rural schools. Contains materials to go to 
the homes. Suggestions for a series of school programs. Includes 
special 32-page AEW Manual for Rural Schools. 

College and University Packet 
Includes special material for adapting the American Education Week 
program to college needs. 

Teachers College Packet 


High School Debating 


IGH schools desiring debate handbooks and debate 

materials relating to the interstate debating topic should 
address C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic and Music League, Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Schools with membership in the 
League receive one copy of the handbook gratis provided 
they request it. Additional copies sell at 50c per copy and 
at the same rate to schools which are not members of the 
League. The Extension Division of the University of Pitts- 
burgh is the distributing agency for the debate handbooks 
for the State of Pennsylvania. Free materials available for 
high school debaters will be sent for mailing and handling 
charges, 25c. 
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Educational Manager, Nelson Company 


Harold C. Clingen of Little Falls, 
New York, has been named mana- 
ger of the educational department 
of the Thomas Nelson & Sons, pub- 
lishers. Mr. Clingen, who was 
with the Macmillan Company from 
1916 to 1936, joined the Nelson or- 
ganization May 15, 1936. 

A native of Little Falls, Mr. 
Clingen was educated in its pub- 
lic schools and at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. He taught in Little Falls High 
School and served as supervising 
principal of Benton Hall Elemen- 
tary School before he started work 
for Macmillan. 














HAROLD C. CLINGEN 


Secondary Education Conference 
Harrisburg, October 30-31 


OR some time high school principals in Pennsylvania 

have felt the need for more meetings dealing directly 
and specifically with secondary school problems. The eco- 
nomic situation during the past five years has centered at- 
tention, upon public school finance. During this period 
the high school has struggled along with constantly-grow- 
ing enrolments, with larger classes, and often with curtail- 
ments in personnel and equipment that left unsolved many 
of the new problems in school procedure. In many parts 
of Pennsylvania the high school is no longer selective. 
Elimination from school has been reduced to ten per cent 
or less. This means that nearly all of the children of all 
the people are seeking such advantages as democracy’s high 
school has to offer. 


In order that attention may be focused upon the major 
problems of the high school two organizations are joining 
hands with the Department of Public Instruction in spon- 
soring an annual Secondary Education Conference. These 
organizations are the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the PSEA and the Pennsylvania Branch, Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals of the NEA. The 
meetings this year will be held at Harrisburg on Friday and 
Saturday, October 30-31, 1936. Reports will be made by 
the chairmen of the committees that are working on each 
of the fifteen problems selected for study by the Associa- 
tion’s Planning Committee. Other topics to be discussed 
are: 


1. School and Community Relations 

2. Curriculum Revision and Extension 
3. Safety Education 

4. Pupil Failure. Remedial Teaching 
5. Problems of Youth 


6. Problems of the Small High School 

Follow-up Studies of High School Graduates 

8. Functions of Local Associations of Secondary School 
Principals 

9. State Scholarship Examinations 

10. The Use of the Home Room for Guidance Purposes 


™ 


Repentance for a wrong done bears, like every other act, 
its own fruit, the fruit of purifying the heart and under- 
standing the future, but not of effacing the past. 
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Dean Russell Warns of Teacher Unions 


EAN William F. Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 

University, warned 600 educators attending a summer 
session conference on school administration at the university 
July 6, that unionization of teachers and school employees 
might lead to control of education by that “minority of 
people that belong to organized labor.” 

He referred to this as the “Soviet idea,” and contrasted 
it with the present “democratic” control of the schools by 
the people through duly elected officials and by boards of 
trustees ‘‘responsible to popular will.” 

If complete unionization of school systems and colleges 
were effected, he continued, boards of education, school 
committees and trustees would have to bargain collectively 
with representatives of professors, teachers, librarians, 
stenographers, workers and students, with the possible re- 
sult that duly elected officials would become “employees 
of labor.” 


“This procedure may have interesting financial implica- 
tions,’ he declared. “A college or a private foundation 
has slender funds. In Teachers College only some $200,000 
comes from endowment. Many times this amount is paid 
by the students. Suppose a question arises as to wages. 
The industrial union will have a nice problem. 

“The workers would wish more pay. The stenographers 
would wish more pay. The teachers would wish more pay. 
The professors would wish more pay. The students, also 
members of the union, would wish to reduce tuition 
charges and improve the offering, and would also have to 
pay the bill.” 

Schools and colleges are not operated for the workers, 
teachers and professors, or even for the students, but for the 
people as a whole, Dean Russell held, adding that only 
through boards of education and boards of trustees could 
a “democratic” administration of the school systems be ac- 
complished. 

“We should be careful,” he advised, ‘not to allow our- 
selves to be swept off our feet either by those unduly in- 
fluenced by foreign experience or by those inadequate in 
their understanding of the workings of democracy and fail- 
ing in their love for American ideals.”—New York Times. 


The Bucknell Conference on Education 


N October 16 and 17 Bucknell University will hold 

its eleventh annual Conference on Education. This 
year the conference will be unique in that it will stick to 
the topic laid down. The general theme is Developing Re- 
sponsible Citizenship, and every group is building its pro- 
gram around that theme. For instance, the mathematics 
group will discuss mathematics and responsible citizenship. 
Each group meeting will consist of a twenty-minute address 
on the subject selected followed by a panel discussion. For 
the first time in the history of the conference a panel dis- 
cussion will feature a large general session. The main gen- 
eral session at eight-thirty Friday evening will open with a 
thirty-minute address on the general topic by a nationally 
known educator. Following the address a panel consisting 
of nationally known characters will discuss the subject. The 
group meetings on Saturday morning from nine to eleven 
will be followed by the final general session featuring an 
American headliner. As usual, the Friday evening banquet 
will feature entertainment only. A special invitation is 
extended to high school principals to attend the meeting of 
the Susquehanna Valley Secondary Principals’ Association 
at four o'clock Friday, October 16. 
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Retirement Board 


HE Committee appointed by the State Superintendent 

of Public Instruction to nominate candidates for the 
vacancy on the School Employees’ Retirement Board, which 
will be caused by the expiration of the term of Lucy W. 
Glass on December 31, 1936, met in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 11:00 a. m., on 
Monday, June 29, 1936. 

The following persons constituted ‘this Committee: 
Lester K. Ade, Chairman; Francis B. Haas, President, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Ben Graham, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pittsburgh; Mervin J. Wertman, Superintendent, 
Lehigh County Schools, Allentown; Anna W. Walker, 
Principal, George W. Nebinger School, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Estelle R. Smith, Milton, and Rebecca T. Oliver, 
Chester. 

The Committee nominated Lucy W. Glass, Harrisburg, 
and Alma M. Light, a classroom teacher of Lebanon. 

Both Miss Glass and Miss Light have accepted the nomi- 
nation and their names will appear on the ballots which will 
be distributed among the members of the School Employees’ 
Retirement Association some time before December 1, 1936. 

Full instructions for voting are printed on the back of 
the ballots, and the voting must be completed before De- 
cember 31, 1936. 

H. H. Baisu, Secretary 
Public School Employees’ Retirement Board 


Merit System 


HE American Association of University Women, Mildred 

Fairchild, chairman, legislative committee, Bryn Mawr 
College, has taken the lead in forming a federaton of 
organizations to secure state-wide civil service appointment, 
and protection from the spoils system of all public em- 
ployees, including public school teachers. At Dr. Fair- 
child’s invitation various groups sent representatives to an 
organization meeting March 31, 1936, in the AAUW head- 
quarters, 226 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. Repre- 
sentatives of coordinating organizations held a second meet- 
ing May 20 and on June 16 the organization committee sub- 
mitted a plan of organization for The Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion for the Merit System. The plan sets up general pro- 
cedure and provides for a governing body, an executive com- 
mittee, a full time secretary, standing committees, and states 
the objectives, as follows: The objectives of the Federation 
are to secure the adoption by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania of the Merit System for employees of the State 
Government in all its branches, and to assist in the orderly 
administration of such legislation when passed. 

The work will be financed by contributions from the con- 

stituent organizations, which are as follows: 

American Association of School Physicians 

American Association of Social Workers 

American Association of University Women 

American Federation of Teachers Local 192 

Association of Employees of Pennsylvania Relief Ad- 

munistration 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Pennsyl- 
vania 

Consumers League of Eastern Pennsylvania 

Interprofessional Association 

Juniors of Federated Clubs 

Medical Society of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Civil Service Association 

Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs 

Pennsylvania Council for the Handicapped 

Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
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Pennsylvania Federation of Labor 
Pennsylvania League of Women Voters 
Pennsylvania Security League 

Pennsylvania State Conference on Social Work 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Pennsylvania State Nurses Association 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 

Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania 
Society of American Foresters 

State Federation of Pennsylvania Women 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


The ‘Scholastic’ 


Scholastic, the American High School Weekly, announces 
the publication of a separate Social Studies Edition of the 
magazine. An expanding subscription list has made _pos- 
sible the publication of two editions every week: a Regular 
Edition for teachers of English and those who combine or 
integrate English and the social subjects, and a Social Studies 
Edition for classes demanding a detailed study of social 
and economic problems. Both editions will carry an ample 
program of fully reported and thoroughly interpreted news. 
Each edition is the same size and magazine style as the old 
Scholastic, and there has been no increase in subscription 
price. 

Every week there will also be a special Teacher Edition 
of the magazine. This will carry all the material appearing 
in the chosen student edition, p/us a special supplement pre- 
senting, in improved form, the classroom helps, assignments, 
study guides, and news formerly published in Highschool. 
This new plan, permitting specialization along lines re- 
quired in the modern school, and providing news, teaching 
aids, and classroom material all in the same magazine, 
promises to make Scholastic an even more effective teaching 
vehicle.—Scholastic, 801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Olympic Games 


O country wins the Olympic Games. Officially each 
contest is a separate event. To consider them all as a 
unit and arrive at a satisfactory result would be impractical. 
On the Olympic program there are 22 sports, each con- 
taining numerous events, and no two nations would be 
likely to agree on their comparative importance. Nonethe- 
less, to provide a convenient summary of the games and 
some sort of basis for comparison, U. S. sports writers long 
ago invented a system of tabulation. Considering kayak- 
paddling the equivalent of foot-racing and awarding ten 
points for each first place, five for each second, four for 
third, and so on down to one for sixth in each event, 
Germany had the highest number of points in the XIth 
Olympic Games with 580 to 470 for the U. S. 
Next ten countries, according to United Press ranking 
for the 119 events: 


Italy ata ep LES een ie fn J cee 186 
Sweden: Xtecernntueneescue 167 
SE «Swe acuwek View oomees 158 
|. CECE V TEES ET Teen Te 153 
CRINGE acd Ba aad 13 Ah te sesetete tes 152 
ON: EN < Ul hh one ee eke ae Rees ae 145 
POA A 8 hn ouce Avec sha ato Setaiseokeeee 136 
Ghee ee 0501C (0 ae arn eer 115 
PASISERIAS bis occ Bee ees A 99 
Garde 83s Sik a Rai arate 55 


—Time, Aug. 24, 1936. 
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Association Activities 
Executive Council 


URSUANT to the call of the President, Mary B. Mc- 
Andrew, the 1936 Executive Council of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association met at Headquarters, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Saturday morning, 
September 12, 1936, at 9:35 EST with 100% attendance 
of the 17 members and transacted the following business: 
1. Received a report from President McAndrew on her 
participation in the following meetings and conferences: 
June 28-July 2 NEA convention at Portland 
July 23 Advisory Committee on Student Aid at Har- 
risburg 
July 30 Panel on Tenure, Superintendents’ Conference 
; at State College 
Aug. 12 Conference on Dinger and Horvat cases in 
law offices of Attorney Lewis, Wilkes-Barre 
Aug. 20 American Legion state meeting at Johnstown 
Sept. 11 Conference with State Superintendent Ade 
and Department of Public Instruction 
officials regarding legislation at Harrisburg 
2. Approved the report of the auditor as it appears 
pp. 20 and 21 of the September, 1936, PSJ. 
3. Accepted a report of the Executive Secretary dealing 
with the following items: 
a. Financial Statements 
The balances on hand in the several funds, 
as of September 11, 1936, are as fol- 


lows: 
Gcepemt sPemeb. 4.6 os clea oa ree ows $23,536.45 
Wielfacée= Bund <6c cc ee cine seas 15,198.63 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 

BURG cot, racecars ce 387.23 


The JOURNAL advertising receipts show gratifying in- 
creases as compared with the September and October num- 
bers a year ago, as follows: 
September, 1936 $2,230.23 
September, 1935 1,800.90 

$429.33 $579.46 
b. Pennsylvania Federation for the Merit System 

The Executive Council approved a contribution of $200 
as a participating organization. 

c. American Federation of Teachers, National Convention 
a three-page report including membership, finances, 
issues, reports, side lights, and officers. The Executive 
Secretary was directed to send copies of the report to 
presidents of PSEA local branches, superintendents, 
and supervising principals. 
d. New Orleans Convention, Department of Superintend- 
ence, NEA 

Proposals have been received from five railroads for the 
trip to New Orleans next February and it seems practical 
for Pennsylvanians to go to New Orleans as two groups: 

Those in the western part of the State, through Pitts- 

burgh, Cincinnati, and Chattanooga 
Those in the central and eastern parts of the State, 
through Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chattanooga 

One party could be formed from Chattanooga to New 
Orleans. 

The Executive Council approved the Southern Railway 
System as the official route for the going trip and decided 
to disband in New Orleans, leaving the party free to return 
individually by diverse routes for side trips. 

e. State Council of Education 

The present personnel of the State Council of Education, 

is as follows: 


October, 1936 $1,940.09 
October, 1935 = 1,360.63 








Increase ... 
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Ade, Lester K., President, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, ex officio, Harrisburg 

Bailey, George R., Banker, Harrisburg 

Beury, Charles E., President, Temple University, Phila- 

delphia 

Cope, Francis R., Jr., Farmer, Dimock, Susquehanna 

County 
Laucks, S. Forry, Manufacturer, York Safe and Lock Co., 
York 

McKay, Marion K., Professor of Economics, Pittsburgh 

McLean, William S., Jr., Judge, Wilkes-Barre 

Miller, Mrs. Emma Guffey, Member Board of Trustees, 

STC Slippery Rock, Pittsburgh 
Smith, Marion Parris, Professor of Economics, Bryn 
Mawr 

Sullivan, John J., Attorney, Philadelphia 
4. Report of Committee on Legislation 

Supt. Bela B. Smith, Chairman, presented a two-page 
mimeographed report which summarized the activities of 
the committee, and the two sub-committees on (1) Tenure, 
and (2) Increments for teachers in fourth-class districts; 
and presented the 14-point legislative program for 1936. 

Supt. Smith stated that it is the desire of his committee 
in developing its program of legislation to seek the point 
of view of and to cooperate with the Department of Public 
Instruction as to legislative needs and to support desirable 
legislative proposals. To this end, a meeting was held with 
Doctor Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and sev- 
eral members of his staff on September 11. Doctor Ade 
reported a number of legislative proposals submitted from 
the field which will be discussed at one of the sessions of 
the Education Congress to be held in October. 

Following the presentation and discussion of these pro- 
posals at the annual Education Congress, another meeting is 
planned to consider more in detail the development of 
specific phases of these different types of legislation. 

Supt. Smith pointed out also that Doctor Ade is planning 
to call a meeting of different organizations interested in 
tenure legislation. It is quite likely that the organizations 
which will be invited to participate in the conference will 
be the Department of Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, the State Teachers League, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the State School Directors 
Association, and the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Following discussion, Doctor Clark moved that the Com- 
mittee on Legislation be directed to draw a strong and in- 
clusive tenure law to be submitted to the Executive Council 
at its next meeting. Seconded by Supt. Herlinger. Carried 
unanimously. 

5. Report of Committee on Platform 

Mr. Tyson, Chairman, presented a progress report which 
contained a preamble, and a detailed platform built around 
the following: 

1. To promote the general educational welfare of the 
State 
To improve educational standards 
To promote professional zeal 
To advance and protect the interests of members of 
the profession 
5. The development of professional and community 
relationships 
6 State Convention, Harrisburg, December 28-30, 1936 
a. Time Schedule 
Monday, December 28 
2:00 p. m. Departments 
7:30 p. m. House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a. m. Departments 


(Turn to page 50) 
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Executive Council Report 
(From page 47) 


2:00 p. m. General Session 

4:30 p. m. House of Delegates 

7:00 p. m. General Session 
Wednesday, December 30 

9:00-11:00 a. m. Sections and Round Tables 
11:00 a. m. General Session 


b. Finances 
Each department has a budget of $50 for speakers from 
outside the State. Members of the PSEA and those eligible 
to membership in Pennsylvania invited to serve as speakers 
receive neither compensation for their services nor expenses. 
If two departments wish to have a joint program they may 
pool their appropriations. 
c. Programs 
For publication in the December JOURNAL, all programs 
should be in the hands of the Executive Secretary on 
November 1 with a dead line of November 10. 
d. Speakers 
Sixteen outstanding men and women were considered as 
speakers. 

e. Parliamentarian 

Miss McAndrew announced that she would invite Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, President, STC, Shippensburg, to serve 
as parliamentarian. 

f. Reception and Commercial Exhibits 

A committee was authorized to arrange for a reception 
and for commercial exhibits. 

g. Radio facilities 

The Executive Secretary was directed to investigate the 
possibility of securing radio facilities for broadcasting the 
general sessions or fifteen-minute prepared programs. 

7. The NEA Tenure Committee Report on STC, Lock 

Haven 

The Executive Secretary reviewed the situation concern- 
ing the procedure of the Chairman of NEA Tenure Com- 
mittee, Columbus, Indiana, in reporting the State Teachers 
College case, Lock Haven, to the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at Portland. The issues involved are: 

1. The investigation by a national committee of a situa- 
tion within a state with complete disregard of the 
state affiliated association and with complete dis- 
regard of the members of the NEA Committee 
within the state 

2. Failure of the chairman to present his report to the 

board of directors 

A publicity release previous to the official adoption 
of the report by a responsible body of the Asso- 
ciation 

4. Arbitrary procedure on the part of the chairman in 
failing to give due consideration to a request from 
the Executive Council of our State Association 
The report was not available to members of the 
Representative Assembly when it was presented by 
Dr. DuShane, nor was the complete report read from 
the rostrum, notwithstanding the fact that certain 
portions had been marked for newspaper release as 
early as Sunday, June 28. 


yo 


A) 


Because of the irregularity of procedure in presenting 
the report, a suggested letter of protest to Doctor Orville 
C. Pratt, President, NEA, Spokane, Washington, was 
approved. 

8. Legislative Communications 

In view of the coming elections, President McAndrew 
presented two suggested letters for contacting candidates for 
the legislature regarding their attitude toward our legisla- 
tive program for improving our public schools. 
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October, 1936 


9. Dean Russell on Teacher Unions 
The Executive Secretary, as a matter of information, dis- 
tributed copies of a statement made by Dean William F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Columbia University, at the 
summer session conference on school administration at the 
university July 23, warning that unionization of teachers 
and school employees might lead to control of education by 
that ‘“‘minority of people that belong to organized labor.” 
10. Hotel Accommodations for Detroit Meeting of the 
NEA, 1937 
The Executive Secretary was directed to make arrange- 
ments for a block of rooms at the main hotel in Detroit 
for Pennsylvania delegates, and for a suite of rooms for 
the President. 
11. Taxpayers’ Forum of Pennsylvania 
The Executive Secretary was directed to invite a repre- 
sentative of the Taxpayers’ Forum of Pennsylvania to appear 
before the Executive Council to present the purposes of 
the Forum. 
12. Federal Aid for Education 
The Executive Council approved the request of the NEA 
for cooperation in 
1. Making the essential facts of the bill and the reasons 
for it known to the people of our State 
2. Sending to NEA Headquarters the names and ad- 
dresses of key people within our State to whom 
copies of the bill and speeches should be sent 
3. Working actively with others in making sure that 
all Congressmen and Senators who are up for elec- 
tion make clear to the people before election where 
they stand on this question. 
13. Communications 
The Executive Council considered and acted upon a num- 
ber of communications and requests. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretar) 


Constitutional Revision 


HE Committee on Reorganization presents the follow- 

ing amendments for printing in the June, October, and 
December JOURNALS in accordance with the provisions for 
amending the constitution as set forth in Article XIX: 

Substitute for the present articles and sections the fol- 
lowing: 

ARTICLE III]. MEMBERSHIP 

Any person actively engaged in the profession of teach- 
ing in the State of Pennsylvania may become an active 
member of this Association by paying the annual dues of 
$1.00. Active membership automatically ceases upon re- 
tirement from the teaching profession. 

Any person interested in education and in the advance- 
ment of teaching may become an associate member by pay- 
ing the annual dues of $1.00. 

Any active member may become a life member of this 
Association by paying the life dues of $25.00. This type 
of membership is automatically converted into associate 
life membership upon retirement from active service. Only 
active and life members shall have the right to vote or hold 
office. 

ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 

The officers of this Association shall be: a President, two 
Vice-Presidents, the first of whom shall be the retiring 
President; an Executive Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund; an Executive Council, com- 
posed of the President of the Association, the first Vice- 
President of the Association, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall be members ex officio, the 
Presidents of the several departments of the Association, and 
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after January 1, 1938, members elected from and by each 
of the convention districts as hereinafter provided: one 
member for each 6,000 convention district PSEA members, 
or major portion thereof, provided that each convention dis- 
trict as now constituted or may be constituted shall have at 
least one member and not more than two. 

At the initial elections in 1937, one-half of the conven- 
tion districts electing one member to the Executive Council 
shall elect individuals who devote as a minimum one-half 
of their time to teaching, and the other one-half of the con- 
vention districts electing one member to the Executive Coun- 
cil shall elect individuals who devote less than one-half of 
their time to teaching or who are engaged in administrative 
or supervisory work. The 1937 Executive Council shall 
determine by lot the convention districts which shall elect 
individuals who devote as a minimum one-half of their time 
to teaching and which shall elect individuals who devote less 
than one-half of their time to teaching or who are engaged 
in administrative or supervisory work. In succeeding elec- 
tions the convention districts shall alternate between the 
grades of service described above. 


When a convention district is entitled to two members, 
one member shall be an individual who devotes as a min- 
imum one-half of his or her time to teaching and one mem- 
ber shall be an individual who devotes less than one-half 
of his or her time to teaching or who is engaged in adminis- 
trative or supervisory work. No member of the Executive 
Council elected from any convention district shall be elected 
twice in succession. 

The term of office for the elected members from the 
convention districts shall be for two years. The initial 
elections, however, which shall take place in the calendar 
year 1937, shall be for one year in one-half of the conven- 
tion districts and for two years in one-half of the conven- 
tion districts; thereafter in each convention district the elec- 
tion shall be for two years. The convention districts in 
which the election in 1937 shall be for one year and those 
in which the election shall be for two years shall be deter- 
mined by lot by the 1937 Executive Council. The newly 
elected members of the Executive Council, whether presidents 
of departments or elected members from convention districts, 
shall begin their terms of office at the close of the annual 
meeting of the PSEA following their election. 

The President of the Association shall be Chairman of 
the Executive Council. 


ARTICLE V. LOCAL BRANCHES AND CONVENTION DISTRICTS 


Section 3. After 1938 any number of local branches 
whose aggregate membership is 3,000 members, or more, 
may organize a convention district for the purpose of hold- 
ing conventions under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, and all expenses of 
such conventions shall be borne jointly by the Convention 
Districts and the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

ARTICLE VII. COMMITTEES 

There shall be three standing committees of this Associa- 
tion: a committee on Resolutions, a committee on Legisla- 
tion, and a committee on Teacher Welfare, the first two to 
consist of eleven members of the Association, exclusive of 
the Executive Secretary of the Association, who shall be a 
member ex officio; the third to consist of seven members 
elected by the House of Delegates with terms of three years 
each. Three members of the first committee on Teacher 
Welfare are to be elected for one year, two for two years, 
and two for three years. The members of the first two com- 
mittees shall be elected for a term of two years by the House 
of Delegates on ballot forms prepared by the Executive 
Council on the day previous to the last day of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting. They shall begin their terms of 
service immediately following the meeting at which they are 
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elected and continue in office until their successors are duly 
elected. 
In case of emergency the President may appoint a special 
committee for a specific purpose. 
ARTICLE VIII. DEPARTMENTS 
Section 1. The following departments and sections are 
authorized: 
I. Department of Higher Education 
Sections: 
1. College and University 
2. College Teachers of Education 
II. Department of Classroom Teachers in Secondary Edu- 


cation 
Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Junior High School Subject Matter 


3. Senior High School Subject Matter 
4. Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
III. Department of Classroom Teachers in Elementary Edu- 


cation 

Sections: 
1. Rural School 
2. Atypical Children 
3. Kindergarten-Primary 
4. All elementary field subject matter 
5. Supervisors and Directors of Elementary Instruc- 

tion 
IV. Department of Administration 
Sections: 


County Superintendence 
District Superintendence 
Supervising Principals 
Secondary School Principals 
5. Elementary School Principals 
V. Department of Vocations and Arts 


Nob. U2 NO 


Sections: 
1. Music 
2.. Fatt 
3. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
4. Visual Education 
5. Nursing and Home Visitors 
6. Library 
i 


Business Education 
8. Health Education 

Section 2. No section may have a representative as presi- 
dent of its department two terms in succession. The Execu- 
tive Council may create, combine, or transfer sections upon 
petition of fifty members. 

ARTICLE XIX. AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be altered or amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the total membership of the House of Dele- 
gates at any stated meeting, or special meeting called for 
that purpose; provided said alteration or amendment has 
been proposed in writing on a previous day of said meeting; 
and provided further that said alteration or amendment, with 
the endorsement of ten members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has been published in two issues of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, said alteration or 
amendment to be presented in writing to the Executive 
Secretary of the Association, and by him published in said 
JOURNAL. (signed) 
Members of Committee on Reorganization 

Robert W. Clark, Philadelphia 

Hazel Davies, Scranton 

Italo L. de Francesco, Kutztown 

Leon R. Edmiston, Dubois 


NOTE: For comparison of the amended articles with the wording of the 
present constitution, members are referred to ‘‘Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association’’ as they appear on page 189 
of the January, 1936, issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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New Positions 


Adair, Eulia M., elem., Lansdowne. 

Adams, Viers W., dir., Johnstown Center, U. of Pgh. 

Armacost, George H., prin., Shore H. S., Euclid, O. 

Armstrong, Marion L., 2d grade, Glenside-Weldon school, 
Abington Twp. 

Barry, Mary E., 5th and 6th grades, Arendtsville. 

Belknap, A. T., acting pres., STC, Mansfield. 

Bernreuter, Robert C., chief of special ed., Dept. of Public 
Inst. 

Bloom, Robert, Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Boettger, Marion E., 3d grade, Collingdale. 

Boyer, Floyd W., Latin, arith., Abington Jr. H. S. 

Bradley, William A., Jr., science, Collingdale. 

Brown, Eleanor Sue, commercial, Littlestown. 

Bucher, Cyrus G., commercial, Biglerville. 

Burkins, Anna Mae, elem., Lewistown. 

Cassedy, Helen, 2d grade, Titusville. 

Cassel, James M., supr. prin., Rossiter. 

Collett, Marian, prin., Limestone and Clarion Twps. school, 
Clarion Co. 

Cowley, Mary, 3d and 4th grade, Sayre. 

Craig, George W., supr. prin., Verona. 

Crawford, Edith, librarian, Collingdale. 

Daher, Sadie, 7th grade, Bridgeport. 

Davis, James, prin., Ulster. 

Doran, Kathleen, English, Bridgeport H. S. 

Drayton, Sarah, elem., Lansdowne. 

Dunn, Florence F., English, Wilson St. school, Etna. 

Ehlman, S. A., science, Biglerville H. S. 

Ellenberger, Charles W., supr. prin., Edinboro, and dir., 
teacher training, STC, Edinboro. 

Farren, Mary, 1st grade, Bridgeport. 

Fetzer, Helen, elem., Tyrone. 

Fisher, Helen M., nurse, Collingdale. 

Fleisher, J. William, general science, Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

French, Kathleen R., prin., Wilson St. school, Etna. 

Fries, Dorothy, music supr., Latin, art, Avis. 

Furrey, Gray, coach, social studies, Mill Hall H. S. 

Gerace, Phyllis, music supr., Palmyra. 

Graham, Fred, coach, phys. dir., Camp Hill H. S. 

Gruber, Christine, 6th grade, Palmyra. 

Haering, Howard, English, Collingdale. 

Haines, Fred E., supr. prin., Penn Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Hathaway, Gladys M., elem. supr., Oil City. 

Haubert, John W., commercial, Collingdale. 

Haupt, W. G., prin., Austin. 

Heiss, Renetta, Tyrone Sr. H. S. 

Hennon, H. N., supr. prin., Harmar Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Hill, Mary V., kindergarten, Lansford. 

Hinkel, A. M., supr. prin., Wernersville. 

Hoffman, Peter, math., Bridgeport H. S. 

Horst, Samuel L., voc. adviser, Dept. of Public Inst. 

Hykes, Velma V., art supr., Arendtsville, Biglerville, New 
Oxford, York Springs. 

Inskip, George B., grades 5-8, York Springs. 

Isenberg, Mariam V., Strafford school, Tredyffrin Twp. 

Jeffreys, Louise, Sth grade, Lansford. 

Jones, S. H., prin., Rankin H. S. 

Jones, Vincent, dir., dept. of music, Temple University. 

Kebe, Frances, home econ., Sayre Jr. H. S. 

Keevil, Charles S., head, dept. of chemical engineering, 
Bucknell University. 

Kefford, Floyd L., general science, Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Kelly, Hugh A., science, Etna H. S. 

Kindig, Helene M., 6th grade, Littlestown. 

Knapp, Charles, commercial, asst. coach, Bridgeport H. S. 

Koshland, Eleanor F., French, Eng., Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Kratz, Norman, prin., Bridgeport H. S. 
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Lang, Marguerite, home econ., Mill Hall. 

Laport, Karl, Tyrone Jr. H. S. 

Leas, Margaret, commercial, East Berlin. 

Lentz, John B., social studies, Collingdale. 

Lomire, Patrick S., prin., Coalport-Irvona H. S. and grades, 

Lowe, Wm. J., Lansdowne H. S. 

McCrossen, Vincent A., asst. prof., German, French, Buck. 
nell University. 

McKenzie, Edna E., elem., Lansdowne. 

Marks, Frances L., commercial, Lewistown Sr. H. S. 

Maynor, Edwin N., prin., Hoffman school, Phila. 

Miller, Lois, elem. music supr., Abington Twp. 

Miller, Paul, prin., Kane H. S. 

Mitchell, Mary N., commercial, Collingdale. 

Montgomery, Gladys, English, Lansford H. S. 

Montgomery, W. Walter, prin., Waynesburg H. S. 

Morgan, Sarah, school nurse, Lansford. 

Musser, Alice, elem., Tyrone. 

Newton, Myrtle C., 3d grade, Ardsley school, Abington 
Twp. 

O'Brien, Eileen, 3d grade, Bridgeport. 

Pfoutz, Marjorie, elem., Tyrone. 

Piper, Miriam B., 6th grade, Palmyra. 

Poole, C. E., social studies, Overlook school, Abington Twp. 

Pratt, Mildred, art, Sayre Jr. H. S. 

Price, Kathryn H., art, Abington H. S. 

Quinn, William T., prin., Jacobs-Comly school, Phila. 

Reigle, Fred E., industrial arts, Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Retrivato, Enrico, music dir., Bridgeport. 

Richards, William T., phys. ed., Lansford. 

Rigby, John K., science, math., Littlestown. 

Ritter, Thelma, commercial, New Oxford. 

Roberts, Pauline, Sth grade, Salisbury school, Lehigh Co. 

Rockey, Hasson, prin., Ashland Cons. 

Ross, Paul, prin., Porter Twp. school, Clarion Co. 

Rodefer, O. A., supr. prin., Waynesburg. 

Saulsbury, Dorothy E., elem., Lansdowne. 

Sauvain, Walter H., asst. prof., ed., Bucknell University. 

Seaman, Mary, English, French, Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S. 

Seltzer, Edward R., English, asst. coach, Abington H. S. 

Shaffer, Sanford, supr. prin., Wilkins Twp., Allegheny Co. 

Sharp, Dolores, kindergarten asst., Titusville. 

Shay, John F., industrial arts, Palmyra Jr. H. S. 

Shimer, Emily, dir. of elem. ed., Pottsville. 

Slater, Mrs. Irene, 5th grade, Sayre. 

Slaybaugh, Carrie P., grades 1-4, Bendersville. 

Smeigh, Gerald, coach, math., Tredyffrin-Easttown H. S. 

Smith, Elizabeth, elem., Tyrone. 

Smith, Gould R., prin., South Waverly. 

Smith, W. Ray, chief, personnel examination division, Dept. 
of Public Inst. 

Snoke, James, prin., Leetsdale H. S. 

Stephens, Mrs. Helen E., Lansdowne H. S. 

Stettler, Alma, elem., Lansdowne. 

Stock, Leslie V., supr. prin., Biglerville. 

Streeper, Amanda, prin., Wm. Penn H. S., Phila. 

Stuart, Cecilia U., chief, elem. division, Dept. of Public Inst. 

Swift, A. Virginia, elem., Lansdowne. 

Todd, Harper B., prin., West Fairview. 

Tomlinson, Gladys, commercial, Abington H. S. 


Trunk, Eva, vocal music, Glenside-Weldon Jr. school, Abing- 


ton Twp. 
Warlow, Marian E., elem., Lansdowne. 
Warner, Charles L., supr. prin., Waterford. 
Weber, John, secretary, University of Pittsburgh. 
Whiteley, William S., commercial, Arendtsville Voc. 
Williammee, T. A., asst. supt., Tioga Co. 
Winebrenner, D. K., art, Reading Sr. H. S. 
Yon, John F., prin., Huston Twp. H. S., Penfield. 
Yost, Charles L., asst. prin., music supr., Biglerville. 
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Tri-State Commerical 
Education Association 


The fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will 
be held October 9 and 10 in the Henry 
Clay Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Plans are being completed by the 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Karl M. Maukert, Principal of Duffs- 
Iron City College, for a gala evening 
of dancing, cards with prizes, and a 
general get-together, at the college 424 
Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The general theme for the meetings 
will be, “Business Education for All?” 
The Saturday morning sessions will be 
an inducement for many to attend be- 
cause of the choice of outstanding 
speakers for the following sectional 
meetings: vocational guidance, ad- 
ministration of commercial education, 
salesmanship, business correspondence, 
general business education, shorthand, 
commercial law, economics, business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, 
typewriting, and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

Luncheon will be served in the cafe- 
teria to all those desiring it. 

The afternoon session, typewriting, 
will feature E. W. Harrison and the 
students of the John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, who won _ several 
events in the International Schools 
Contest held in Chicago, June 24. The 
shorthand division, also in the after- 
noon, will be conducted by Katherine 
Bracher, head of the Gregg College, 
Chicago. 

MARGARET A. GIEGERICH, 
Secretary. 


10,000 Students Graduated 
In June From Pa. Colleges 


The accredited colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania graduated almost 10,000 students 
at their several commencements in June. 

Three of these institutions graduated 
more than 1000 each. They are Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Temple Uni- 
versity, and University of Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania State College with 831 
graduates, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology with 587, and Drexel Institute 
of Technology with 432 are also among 
those with large classes. 

Following are the accredited colleges 
with the number of graduates from each 
indicated: Albright College, 50; Alle- 
gheny College, 88; Beaver College, 102; 
Bryn Mawr College, 92; Bucknell Uni- 
versity, 179; Cedar Crest College, 30; 
College Misericordia, 73; Dickinson 
College, 119; The Dropsie College, 1; 
Duquesne University, 242; Elizabeth- 
town College, 27; Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, 139; Geneva College, 92; 
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Macmillan Books 











For the Elementary School 


HEALTH anp 





CHARTERS, SMILEY, AND STRANG 


everywhere. Modern, sound, well-graded. 











For the Junior High School 


CIVICS THRoucH PROBLEMS 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDITION 


EDMONSON, DONDINEAU, AND LITTLE 


Special edition of a notable textbook in civics ‘‘made- 
to-order’’ and ready for immediate use, without the 
adaptation and adjustment necessary with general pur- 


GROWTH SERIES 


Complete for the eight grades of elementary 
education, a health program that leads in schools 


i 


pose texts. 


POINT BY POINT. 


To receive further information about 
these eminent books, please write to 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


60 Fiith Avenue 


MEETS THE PENNSYLVANIA SYLLABUS 








New York, N. Y. I 





Gettysburg, 88; Grove City College, 
109; Haverford College, 67; Immacul- 
ata College, 34; Juniata College, 76; 
Lafayette College, 163; La Salle Col- 
lege, 54; Lebanon Valley College, 102; 
Lehigh University, 267; Lincoln Uni- 
versity, 42; Marywood College, 185; 
Mercyhurst College, 30; Moore Insti- 
tute of Art, Science, and Industry, 34; 
Moravian College and Theological Sem- 
inary, 25; Moravian College for 
Women, 17; Mount Mercy College, 25; 
Mount Saint Joseph College, 66; Muhl- 
enberg College, 97; Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, 63; Pennsylvania Mili- 


tary College, 15; Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, 102; Rose- 
mont College, 54; Seton Hill College, 
46; St. Francis College, 40; St. Joseph's 
College, 78; St. Thomas College, 127; 
St. Vincent College, 39; Susquehanna 
University, 65; Swarthmore College, 
109; Temple University, 1221; Thiel 
College, 42; The University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1530; University of Pittsburgh, 
1021; Ursinus College, 89; Villa Maria 
College, 20; Villanova College, 136; 
Washington and Jefferson College, 76; 
Waynesburg College, 55; Westminster 
College, 114; and Wilson College, 92. 
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NEW BOOKS 


» 





Editorial Note. 


In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


We include only 


those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and 
at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 











Book Week 


November 15-2] 

“Books to Grow On—The Modern 
World for Young Readers” is to be 
the theme of the 1936 Book Week, 
November 15 to 21. In keeping with 
this theme, school programs and book 
exhibits will emphasize the wide range 
of books now available which are con- 
cerned with contemporary themes and 
give children an excellent historical and 
factual background for living in the 
modern world. Critics have welcomed 
these new books which are unique in 
the history of children’s reading, and 
the young readers themselves have greet- 
ed them eagerly, for in writing them 
authors have responded to the desire of 
the modern child for books that are 
closely related to the drama of life 
around him. Transportation, science, 
history, geography, exploration, the arts, 
government are presented in a straight- 
forward, readable style without any 
shadow of condescension in the writing. 
In fiction, as well as in books of in- 
formation, changing trends in literature 
for children are visible. These new 
books have a creative, continuing value 
through the school years, providing rec- 


reational reading which supplements 
the classroom work and gives boys and 
girls a desire to go on reading after 
school days are over. 

A number of ideas for school projects 
and displays at Book Week time are 
given in a new pamphlet available from 
the Book Week Headquarters, National 
Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Ave., New York, and there is 
the poster, shown above, in four colors, 
designed by Jay M. Reibel, carrying the 
slogan for the Week. Fee for poster 
and booklet twenty-five cents. 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT OF THE 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILD. Fif- 
teenth Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary — School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 450 pp. $2 

Educators will find in the Fifteenth 
Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals—material on 
the nature of growing children, on the 
many environmental factors which in- 
fluence pupil adjustment, and on the 
methods of diagnosing and correcting 
maladjustments. The procedure fol- 
lowed in compiling this volume ts un- 
usual. Feeling that specialized knowl- 
edge was essential, a large number of 
child-guidance specialists were asked to 
contribute articles on special topics. In 
addition several selected contributions 
by school people were included to give 
a better balance and make a more help- 
ful volume. This yearbook has been 
compiled and edited during the past 
year by the Department's Editorial Com- 
mittee, with the help of Richard R. 
Foster of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association and his 
assistants. The members of the Edito- 
rial Committee this year were: Samuel 
Berman of Philadelphia, Bess Rogers 
Clement of Clarksdale, Miss., and 
Maude McBroom of Iowa City, Iowa. 
MODERN-LIFE SPELLER. Fred C. Ayer, 

E. E. Oberholtzer, and Clifford 
Woody. Book One, xvi-+128 
pages, $0.48. Book Two, xviii +- 
106 pages, $0.48. Book Three, 
xvilit106 pages, $0.48. World 
Book Co. 

A series of spellers for grades two to 
eight in which centers of child interest 
and activity are skillfully used to further 
spelling mastery. The scientifically se- 
lected vocabulary is organized on an 
effective unit plan and taught by means 
of a tested method. 
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REMAKING THE CURRICULUM. Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 128 

Newson and Co. $0.80 

This book includes in small compass 
the gist of Dr. Kilpatrick’s educational 
philosophy as applied to the school cur- 
riculum and its interpretation in in. 
struction. He advocates a new curricu- 
lum, but his point of view shows equal- 
ly well the need for more varied equip- 
ment, enriched teacher preparation, and 

a more enlightened attitude on the part 

of the general public. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE. Grade 
7. Rudolph W. Chamberlain. 751 
pp. Illus. Iroquois Publishing 
Co. 

This book meets the requirements of 
“An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish” prepared by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. It contains 
ninety-six selections, which are grouped 
according to twelve centers of interest. 
Two additional sections are provided— 
Enjoying Motion Pictures and Listening 
to the Radio. 


Southworth and 
Illus. Iro- 


AMERICAN History. 
Southworth. 501 pp. 
quois Publishing Co. 

This up-to-date elementary American 
history includes all the important events 
of the Roosevelt administration. The 
book is distinctive for its completeness, 
its simple and vivid style, its fine bal- 
ance, and its teaching aids. It has 
many maps and makes effective use of 
pictures. 


SCHOOLS FOR A GROWING DEMocracy. 
James S. Tippett and teachers of 
the Parker School District, Green- 
ville, S. C. 338 pp. Ginn. $2 

This new book describes in detail 

the work accomplished during the last 
ten years by the teachers of the Parker 
School District in Greenville, South 
Carolina. These progressive teachers 
have changed the schools in this district 
into live workshops, schools that stimu- 
late activity on the part of both pupils 
and teachers. A determined effort has 
been made to make education answer 
more fully the needs of a democratic 
society. A book for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. It will be of value to 
classes in teachers colleges and to pro- 
fessional reading circles. 
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TALES OF AN OLD LUMBER CAMP. 
John Hamlin. 183 pp. _ Illus. 
Heath. $0.80 

The great timber forests, logging 
camps, and sawmills of fifty years ago 
are the romantic background for this 
supplementary reader for sixth or sev- 
enth grade boys and girls. It describes 

a life that has nearly disappeared, yet 

one that is significant as the foundation 

of a great American industry. The fact 
that the author spent the first fifteen 
years of his life in lumber camps of the 

West contributes both to the vividness 

and to the authenticity of detail of the 

story. 


RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S TREASURE 
IsLAND. Adapted by T. E. Dun- 
shee and Minna Ludeke. 223 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $0.68 

In condensing and simplifying Ste- 
venson’s story, the authors have re- 
tained all the characters and all the ept- 
sodes of the original; at the same time, 
they have made the vocabulary and sen- 

tence structure simple enough for a 

typical fourth or fifth grade reader. This 

edition has an advantage in the inclu- 
sion of a great deal of instructional ma- 
terial—a variety of comprehension tests, 

notes on elementary grammar, and a 

glossary. There are also numerous live- 

ly black and white drawings by C. E. 

B. Bernard which faithfully illustrate 

the text. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND LIFE 
SERIES. French Book One, Smith, 
Roberts; French Book Two, Smith; 
Spanish Book One, Friedman, Ar- 
jona, Carvajal; Copyright, 1936: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

Each book has a fascinating array of 

pictures—photographs chosen with ob- 
vious regard for their social, historical, 
or cultural value as well as appeal, and 
a generous supply of amusing drawings 
that add life to reading selections and 
a pleasantly informal tone to the book. 
Of even greater interest to the student 
are the eighteen to twenty “travel talks” 
in each volume. On the strictly lan- 
guage side, a smoother course is indi- 
cated. Evidence of the watchful con- 
trol of trouble sources is at once notice- 
able in the small number of new words 
introduced in each lesson, and in the 
continuous repetition and review of 
each word or grammatical form. 


STUDENT’S GUIDE FOR LITERATURE 
AND LiFE. Book Three (Ameti- 
can Literature). Miles, Pooley, 
Greenlaw, 172 pp; Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. 

The new Student’s Guide, Book 
Three, centers upon the aim of the 
new Literature and Life, Book Three, 
which it accompanies: To develop 
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iE takes more than your Salary 


TO PAY FOR AN ILLNESS! 


PAY-CHECKS, under normal conditions, cover 
normal costs of living—and not much more! 
Few teachers are able to save consistently for 
the rainy day. 


THUS, when disability comes without warning, 
it finds most teachers wholly unprepared finan- 
cially. Costly medical attention, continued ex- 
penses for food and lodging, and decreased in- 
come combine to form a serious difficulty, solved 
sometimes only by going into debt. 


YOU CAN GUARD AGAINST THIS by pro- 
tecting your earning power! Income Protec- 
tion, as furnished by the E. B. A., pays benefits 
for all diseases, all accidents, all personal quar- 
antine, in addition to special benefits for loss of 


eyes or limbs, and natural and accidental death. 


ANY PROTECTION against loss is desirable 
—but E. B. A. protection, inexpensive, all-in- 
clusive, and free from unpleasant restrictions, 
is doubly so. By having it, you may well keep 
clear of debt this year. 


As a matter of prudence, you should investigate 
this plan, successful for more than a quarter- 
century. Complete details sent on request. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Home Offices: Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia: 421 Land Title Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: 3043 Jenkins Arcade. 
Wilkes-Barre: Second National Bank Bldg. 





not only enjoyment of reading and 
broader reading interests but also 
an understanding and appreciation of 
our own literature as a reflection of 
characters, manners, and ideals that are 
essentially American. The study exer- 
cises are objective in form and may be 
used either as open or closed book 
tests. There is pleasant variety in the 
types of tests represented, and they are 
easily scored. Aside from their genuine 
service as specific teaching and study 
aids, the Student’s Guide should func- 
tion definitely as a means of building 
thoughtful reading habits for the high- 
school student. 


ARGUMENTATION AND PuBLic_ Dis- 
CUSSION. Angelo M. Pellegrini 
and Brents Stirling. 415 pp. Illus. 
Heath 


A guide for the student taking his 
first course in argumentation. The book 
departs from the traditional treatment 
of the subject in some ways, but the 
authors give what they believe to be the 
threefold scope of a beginning course: 
(1) to stimulate in the student an 
awareness of social problems; (2) to 
teach him the principles of scientific in- 
vestigation as they apply to such social 
problems; (3) to give him some knowl- 
edge of the methods involved in com- 
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municating, orally and in written form, 
his conclusions on such problems to 
other people. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING HIsToRY IN 
THE MIDDLE GRADES. Mary G. 
Kelty. 694 pp. Illus. $2.40. Ginn 

A book which all teachers of and 
students preparing to teach history or 
the social studies should have. Covering 
all possible phases and techniques, its 
four parts are: (1) The Psychological 
and Social Foundations; (2) Learning 
and Teaching Early American History; 

(3) Later American History; (4) The 

Beginnings of Civilization. 


THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES. John G. 
Fowlkes, Lora Z. and Arnold S. 
Jackson. HEALTHY BopiEs, 216 
pp., $0.48. HEALTHY GROWING, 
216 pp., $0.48. Illus. Winston 

The authors have done a good piece 

of work in creating and sustaining in- 
terest in health problems, by means of 
fascinating stories about real children, 
motivating questions which have im- 
mediate personal application, whole- 
some and interesting “Things to Do,” 
and a variety of readings and activities 
for brighter children. Both vocabulary 
and sentence structure are simple and 
each book is well within the easy com- 
prehension of the grade for which it 
is intended. 


EssENTIALS OF BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 
E. M. Kanzer and W. L. Schaaf. 
435 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.28 

This book begins at once with simple, 
highly practical problems that are tied 
up with modern business practice, book- 
keeping, and simple economics, instead 
of spending the first weeks on reviewing 
the fundamental processes. The arith- 
metic review is placed in Part V, where 
it is readily accessible when diagnostic 
testing shows individual weakness and 
the need of individual assistance. 


New Pays For CHILDREN. Selected 
by A. P. Sanford. 230 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $2 

Dramatic material for many of the 
holidays. The first eight plays are for 
children from eight to ten, the remain- 
ing ten for children from ten to four- 
teen. All easy and inexpensive to re- 
produce. 


FROM MorRNING TILL NIGHT. 
$0.60. 


152 pp. 
Happy Days. 168 pp 


$0.60. Health Readers for first 
and second grades. W. W. Char- 
ters, Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. 
Strang. Macmillan 
Instruction by reading activities, 
visual aids in color, “Why” questions, 
practice exercises, things to do. Each 
book gives a continuous story of two 
children, presenting health habits and 
teaching character habits. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE MATHEMATICS 
OF Business. Wm. L. Hart. 321, 
20, and 80 pp. Heath 


A text to answer the increasing de- 
mand for a course in mathematics suited 
to the large body of non-professional 
students now found at the freshman and 
sophomore college levels. Explanations 
are complete but concise; illustrative ex- 
amples are prominently employed; 
mathematical accuracy is attained at low 
manipulative cost; exceptionally large 
lists of problems are provided; optional 
topics and review exercises are supplied 
at strategic places; answers are given 
in the text for only half of the prob- 
lems with a separate answer book for 
the others. 


BETTER PRIMARY READING. Clarence 
R. Stone. 536 pp. Webster Pub- 
lishing Co. 

This book, designed for teachers and 
supervisors in service and as a textbook 
in courses in reading, presents solutions 
to present-day problems in primary read- 
ing, applying the findings of research 
learning upon these problems. Included 
are principles and practices which have 
proved successful in preventing failures 
and deficiencies in reading. 


FuN witH Nick AND Dick. Arthur 
I. Gates, Franklin T. Baker, and 
Celeste C. Peardon. 168 pp. 
Macmillan. $0.64 


This supplementary reading primer 
in The Good Companion Book series 
continues the experiences of the twin 
boys, Nick and Dick, of the regular 
primer. It can also be used with any 
modern first reader. It tells of their 
city life, of their school, and of a vaca- 
tion spent in the woods. 


WHEN THE STORM Gop Rwwes. Flor- 
ence Stratton and Bessie M. Reid. 
243 pp. Illus. Scribner’s. $0.88 


A collection of Indian legends of the 
Southwest for the unit on Indian study 
or for recreational reading. Many of 
the legends in this book have never ap- 
peared in print before and therefore 
constitute a real contribution to Amer- 
ican folklore. The book contains strik- 
ing illustrations in color, a dictionary of 
Indian symbols, a section on Indian life, 
and a section of pupil activities. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS. Developed 
by parents and teachers in the 
Forest Hills school district, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

The committee which worked on the 
school’s public relations project for the 
past school year studied six fields of 
mutual interest: the pre-school child, 
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health, citizenship, homework, library, 
high school and college entrance te. 
quirements. Each section of the hand- 
book developed from this study is pre- 
ceded by pre-tests, and the reading ma- 
terial for each section is followed by 
check tests, which emphasize some of 
the main problems in each field. A 
summary test completes the project. 


HINTs ON How To Stupy. Wilburt 
R. Walters, director of The Middle 
School, Wm. Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa. 19 pp. West- 
brook Publishing Co., 5800 Mer- 
vine St., Philadelphia. $0.25 sin- 
gle copy; in lots of 50-200, $0.20 
each. 

Directions and suggestions on the 
best methods of preparing lessons, im- 
proving reading, taking tests, memoriz- 
ing, and using the dictionary. For stu- 
dent use. 


TENTATIVE REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE APPOINTED TO StuDY HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF PITTSBURGH. 15 pp. 
James N. Rule, chairman; David 
R. Sumstine, Director, and eleven 
others appointed by Ben G. Gra- 
ham, Superintendent. 

Contains findings of the committee 
and twelve specific recommendations of 
desirable changes to bring high school 
practice into line with the results of 
recent research. The following persons 
assisted the committee: J. W. Withers, 
New York University; W. C. Reavis, 
University of Chicago; and H. E. 
Hawkes, Columbia University. 


CREATING SAFER COMMUNITIES. Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Council, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


CREDIT FOR CONSUMERS. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. $0.10 


EDUCATION FOR WORLD PEACE. Marty 
A. Matthews, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace Li- 
brary, 700 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


THE EFFORTS OF THE STATES TO SUP- 
PORT EDUCATION AS RELATED TO 
ADEQUACY AND ABILITY. Research 
Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


THE MEN WHO MAKE STEEL. Amet- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The following pamphlets may be se- 
cured from the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.: A DIGEST 
OF THE LAWS CONTROLLING SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
Minors. Bulletin No. 93; HOME AND 
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SCHOOL VISITOR MANUAL. Bulletin No. 
109; SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE PuB- 
tic SCHOOLS. Bulletin No. 94; Sugges- 
TIONS FOR DEVELOPING COURSES OF 
SruDY IN LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Bulletin No. 97 

The following pamphlets may be se- 
cured from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C.: CONSUMER--BUYING IN THE EDU- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM FOR HOMEMAK- 
ING; PuBLIC EDUCATION IN Hawall, 
Bulletin No. 10; PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Bulletin No. 
9; SPACE AND EQUIPMENT FOR HOME- 


MAKING INSTRUCTION; STONE SET- 
TING; YOUTH VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE FOR ‘THOSE OUT OF 


ScHOOL, Harry D. Kitson; Department 
of the Interior 

Aso JUNIOR COLLEGES. Bulletin No. 
3; STATE PROVISIONS FOR EQUALIZING 
THE Cost OF PuBLIC EDUCATION. 
Timon Covert. Department of the In- 
terior. 


Books Received 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 306 Stuart St., 
Boston, Mass.: 
THE TALL SYCAMORE OF THE Wa- 
BASH. Leonard S. Kenworthy. $2 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 40th 
Sk, Noo 1G. 
War DRUMS AND PEACE PLANS. 
Raymond L. Buell & Ryllis A. Gos- 
lin. $0.35 


D. C. Heath & Co., 180 Varick St., N. 
¥. Ge 
PRACTICE BOOK FOR ARITHMETIC. 
Grade IV. Harry G. Wheat 


Longmans-Green & Co., 114 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥.. 6. 
COMMON SENSE IN DRIVING YOUR 
Car. Richard A. Douglas. $0.07 
TWENTIETH CENTURY FRENCH 
ProsgE. Frederick C. Roe. $0.90 


Louisiana State University Press, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana.: 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 1860- 
1896. Walter L. Fleming. $3 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.: 
THE DupulIs FRENCH VERB BOOK. 
Mademoiselle E. L. Dupuis. $1 


Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 Fourth Ave., 
No¥ G2: 

THE New ‘TREND ARITHMETIC. 
Third and Fourth Year. Harry O. 
Gillet, Thomas J., and Fletcher 
Durell. $0.72 each 

SociaL StupiEs. Herbert B. Bruner 
and C. Mabel Smith. $0.96 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ate NE ¥ E28 
THE StoRY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
$0.50 


Prentice-Hall, 
INEZ ¥. €: 
MopDERN COLLEGE READINGS. Geo. 
P. Butler, Otis W. Coan, Alice 
Dement, Dudley Gordon, Vernon 

R. King, Richard G. Lillard, W. 

W. Lyman, and Mabel Platz. $1.75 


Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 


Silver Burdett Co., 41 Union Square, 
N. ¥.-G:3 

ExPERIENCES IN THOUGHT AND Ex- 

PRESSION. Howard F. Seely. $1.48 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
} A ies 
MopERN-SCHOOL ALGEBRA. First 
Course. Raleigh Schorling, John R. 
Clark, and Rolland R. Smith. $1.36 


Safe and Profitable 


The educational bureau of Fidelity 
Investment Association in Wheeling, 
W. Va. observed the nation’s commence- 
ment season last week by publishing a 
survey of the prospective earning power 
of the Class of 1936. As a group, this 
year’s 141,000 college graduates will 
work 40 years, make $27,000,000,000. 
Each will earn $194,000, as compared 
to $88,000 life earnings for high-school 
graduates, $64,000 for grammar-school 
graduates. 

For spending four years and an 
average $4,000 in college, the survey 
figures, the average graduate will net 
$102,000 more than his high-school 
brother, an amount equal to $100 for 
every day of class. From its survey, 
Fidelity Investment Association roundly 
concluded: ‘‘Higher education seems to 
be one of the safest and most profitable 
investments in America today.’"—Time. 


Poetry Prize Contest 
for New Authors 


O inaugurate its new policy of 

added emphasis on native American 
poetry, Literary America magazine an- 
nounces a series of monthly cash prizes 
for poems by authors who have not 
hitherto been published in the maga- 
zine. A technical knowledge of poetry 
forms is not necessary. Three monthly 
prizes of $10, $5, and $3 each for the 
best poems by new authors are being 
offered for a period of six months. A 
final prize of $50 will be awarded the 
poem considered the best of the 
monthly groups. All inquiries should 
be addressed to “Poetry Contest,” 
Literary America, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. A folder detailing 
the rules of submission will be sent 
without charge upon receipt of a 
stamped envelope. 
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FREE OCEAN TRIPS 
FOR TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 


Tickets to Europe and 
Bermuda in ‘blue coal’s’ 
$5,0002° Prize Contest 


Send for full information 


@ Here’s a splendid oppor- 
tunity to take a delightful 
ocean voyage with a com- 
panion—absolutely Free. 
These thrilling trips to Eu- 
rope and Bermuda are spe- 
» cial awards to principals 
and teachers whose pupils win major 
prizes in the big, easy $5,000 ‘blue coal’ 
Contest for School Children. Get your 
pupils interested. Nothing to buy or sell. 
For full information, fill in and mail the 
coupon below to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Don’t wait. Act today. 
r ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information and Entry 


Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 


1 
1 
I 
Name 1 
| 
I 
j 











School Address. 
I am a Teacher [] Principal (] 
Elementary School [1 M53 
L Secondary or High School [) 





















Some territory open in Central and 
Western Pennsylvania for WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA Representatives. Guar- 
antee contract. Write new office, 1104 
Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., H. A. Wilk, 
Manager. 





Nberwoop Portable Typewri 

List Price (with case) ........... $49.50 
meachers’ EMSGOUME 2. cccccccccoee 9.40 
SPECIAL TEACHER PRICE ..... $40.10 


Pay as little as $4.00 cash and $4.00 
= monthly. Immediate delivery. 
= W. BR. HINS 
— Underwood Representative 
—— 159 E. State St., Sharon, Pa. 


TEACHERS wastt time 


on review outlines or exam questions? Use 
WARP’S REVIEW WORKBOOKS for 7th 
and 8th grades with five types of questions 
on every topic. Eleven subjects. Investigate 
these books NOW—see how they can make 
your work easier. Send the coupon and ex- 
amine these books at your convenience. 








Minden, Nebraska. 
I wish to examine books in ........++eeeee+. 
Please send postpaid. (See list below) 
Agriculture, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and 
Farm Accounting, Civics, English Composi- 
tion, Geography, Reading and Literature, 
Grammar, History, Physiology and Spelling. 
Single book, 40c; 4 or more copies, 35c each; 
12 or more copies, 33c each. 

I am enclosing remittance. 


oO I will remit within 10 days from date 
or return books. 





(Name) 





(Street or R. D.) 





(State) 




















——— 


« NOTES and N EWS » 





A. T. BELKNAP has been named act- 
ing president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mansfield, succeeding W. R. 
Straughn who died recently. The new 
president has been serving as dean of 
education at the college. 


ROBERT C. BERNREUTER, assistant 
professor of educational psychology at 
Pennsylvania State College, has been 
appointed chief of special education, 
Lester K. Ade, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, has announced. Doctor 
Bernreuter succeeds Frank W. Reiter, 
who has accepted a position in Clarke 
School, Northampton, Mass. 


CuarLes S. Davis, retired superin- 
tendent of Steelton schools, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of 
trustees of the Harrisburg State Hos- 
pital. 


Mrs. NANcy ARNOLD YOUNG, the 
first president of the Washington, Pa., 
Teachers’ Association, retired this June 
at the age of 70 after having served as 
elementary principal in the Washington 
schools for 46 years. 


SAMUEL L. Horst of Schwenksville 
has been appointed county agricultural 
advisor in Montgomery County by Lester 
K. Ade, superintendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Horst formerly was 
supervisor of agriculture in the Wash- 
ington Township, Belleville, Colebrook, 
and Schwenksville schools, and served 
in the State Legislature. 


Harry MeEADLEE, principal of 
Aleppo Township schools for six years, 
resigned his position to operate a book 
store at College Park, Maryland. 

JAMES A. NEWPHER of Terre Hill 
has been appointed director of the bu- 
reau of professional licensing of the 
Department of Public Instruction. He 
succeeds CLARENCE E. ACKLEY who 
has been transferred to the post of di- 
rector of the bureau of administration 
and finance. 


ALTHEA H. Kratz, dean of instruc- 
tion and professor of education at 
Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N. 
C., has been appointed acting directress 
of women at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

WALTER H. Sauvain, formerly prin- 
cipal of Daniel Butler School at Bel- 
mont, Mass., has been named assistant 
professor of education at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. 

MaBeEL M. CRANE, who has been an 
elementary teacher in Titusville since 
1892, retired from teaching at the close 
of the school year because of ill health. 


CARL LEWIS ALTMAIER, professor of 
law and government in the school of 
business administration at Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, had the title of pro- 
fessor of law and government emeritus 
conferred upon him in June when he 
retired from active service. 


WALTER LIVINGSTON WRIGHT was 
inaugurated as president of Lincoln 
University at the commencement exer- 
cises, May 31. 


SAMUEL G. CONNER of Media has 
been placed in charge of apprentice 
training in the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 


EUGENE J. SULLIVAN, supervisor of 
the Platoon Schools in Hazleton, has 
been appointed assistant chief of per- 
sonnel examination in the bureau of 
professional licensing of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, succeeding 
R. E. Iffert, who has accepted a position 
in Washington, D. C., with the educa- 
tion division of the CCC program of 
the Federal Government. 


THEODORE L. RELLER, who was 
awarded a post-doctorate fellowship 
for study abroad last year, has returned 
to duty at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania as assistant professor of educa- 
tion. He spent the year in studying the 
administration of public education in 
the larger cities of England and Scot- 
land. His investigation proved to be of 
special interest for comparative purposes 
in the light of his recently published 
study of school administration in the 
larger cities of the United States. He 
found of special interest the closer re- 
lationship of the local, municipal au- 
thorities to the local, educational 
authorities and also the extent to which 
local authorities have reconciled na- 
tional aid and leadership. 


JoHN WEBER, business manager and 
supervising engineer at the University 
of Pittsburgh since 1926, has assumed 
his new duties as secretary of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Weber, who succeeds 
SAMUEL B. LINHART, secretary for 
thirty years who has retired as secre- 
tary emeritus, will also continue as bust- 
ness manager. Part of the duties of 
secretary, particularly those pertaining 
to scholarship, will be handled by J. 
G. Quick, university registrar. 

MarRGARET LIGHT, graduated from 
Abington High School at midterm, 
1936, won a Curran scholarship to Wil- 
son College in a competitive examina- 
tion. The scholarship is worth approxi- 
mately seven hundred dollars a year and 
covers all necessary expenses at college. 
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ROBERT C. Horn, dean of Muhlen- 
berg College, has been appointed acting 
president of the institution until a suc. 
cessor to President John A. W. Haas 
is named. President Haas resigned 
after 32 years as president of the college. 

Rev. FRANcIS J. FUREY, who has 
been secretary to Cardinal Dougherty 
for nearly six years, has been appointed 
president of Immaculata College. 
Father Furey succeeds Rev. Vincent L. 
Burns, who was recently appointed 
rector of St. Charles Seminary. 


GrorGE W. HARTMANN, formerly 
professor of educational psychology at 
Pennsylvania State College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

ROBERT G. BERNREUTTER, chief of 
special education in the Department of 
Public Instruction, has been elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Clinical Psychologists. 


MitpRED HELEN MCAFEE, dean of 
women at Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio, has been elected the seventh 
president of Wellesley College, Mass. 
She succeeds Ellen Fitz Pendleton who 
has retired. 


Mrs. IRENE E. RINGLER of Mifflin- 
burg was retired at the close of the 
present school year, after having taught 
for 44 years. During the last 42 con- 
secutive years, Mrs. Ringler taught the 
first grade of the Mifflinburg schools. 
As a tribute to her service, a banquet 
was tendered Mrs. Ringler at the Hopp 
Inn, May 7, 1936. Tributes were paid 
by Frank P. Boyer, County Superinten- 
dent, Lewis E. Walter and Samuel B. 
Miller, directors; Margaret R. Lodge 
and Anna Lincoln, fellow teachers. 


C. F. Howarp, for fifty years a 
teacher and principal in the Hygienic 
school, Steelton, was retired at the end 
of the last term, with appropriate 
honors for his long and distinguished 
services. He was the recipient of many 
useful gifts from the local branch of 
the PSEA, from alumni groups, and 
from local civic organizations. 

W. Ray SMITH, supervising princi- 
pal of Evans City, has been appointed 
to the position of chief of the personnel 
examination division of the Department 
of Public Instruction. He succeeds 
Walter B. Jones, who has been made 
chief of industrial education. 

MERLE M. Opce_Rs was inducted into 
office September 1 as president of Girard 
College, succeeding Cheesman A. Her- 
rick. Dr. Odgers formerly was dean 
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of the College of Liberal Arts for Wo- 
men of the University of Pennsyivania. 


CeaiA U. Sruart of California, 
Washington County, has been named to 
succeed Tressa C. Yeager as chief of 
the elementary division in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Miss Yea- 
ger resigned her position to accept the 
office of head of the education depart- 
ment at the State Normal School in 


Fredonia, N. Y. 


HONORABLE SOL BLOOM of New 
York is director-general of the United 
States Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission with headquarters at 524 
House Office Building, Washington, D. 
C. The time of the celebration is Sep- 
tember 17, 1937, to April 30, 1939, 
which covers the corresponding period 
of ratification and organization of the 
national government. Teachers inter- 
ested in preparing for this celebration 
may obtain material by addressing Mr. 
Bloom in the spring of 1937. 


RALPH JACOBY, superintendent of 
Cumberland County schools, has been 
appointed to the board ot trustees of 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, by Governor Earle. 


WiLLarD E. GIVENS, secretary of the 
NEA, reported on the Association's bill 
in Congress for Federal Aid to educa- 
tion at a meeting of the secretaries of 
state teachers associations in Portland, 
Oregon, June 29. He said that the 
bill in its present form to be presented 
before the next Congress, provides for 
100 million dollars of aid the first year 
with a 50 million dollar increase each 
year until a total of 300 million dollars 
will be reached. The bill gives no 
federal control over education and pro- 
vides for distribution entirely on the 
basis of the number of children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 20 years. He 
stated that practical considerations made 
it desirable to leave out equalization 
features, as such, but that the above 
basis has some equalization in it. 


Amy MILLER, an elementary teacher 
in the Walnut Street school, Darby, 
tendered her resignation on June 23 to 
Superintendent Walter R. Douthett, in 
a surprise move to prevent an occasion 
being made of her retirement. As Miss 
Miller will be seventy in the summer 
of 1937, plans had already been laid 
for proper recognition of the event dur- 
ing the coming school year. Miss Miller 
began teaching in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania forty-nine years ago and 
taught for the last fifteen years in Darby. 
She began teaching in Auburn, Pa., in 
887 upon completion of her course in 
the State Normal School at Millersville. 
She taught one year at Auburn, one year 
at Trevorton, eight years at Shamokin, 
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one year each at Danville and Bridge- 
port, and fifteen years as teacher and 
principal at Morton. After a seven years’ 
absence from public school work, Miss 
Miller came to Darby in 1921. In all 
her teaching career, Miss Miller has 
never been absent or tardy a single day 
school was open. 

CHARLES F. JOHNSON, founder and 
superintendent of the Luzerne County 
Industrial School for Boys, Kis-lyn 
School at Kis-lyn, Pennsylvania, re- 
ceives praise for his work in turning 
bad boys into good in the The Alumnus 
of the Iowa State Teachers College. 
Mr. Johnson graduated from the Iowa 
College in 1897. 

N. G. PARKE, supervising principal 
of the Waynesburg schools for the past 
eight years, has retired. 

HENRIETTA W. CALVIN, director of 
the division of home economics, Phila- 
delphia, retired in June after serving 
in that position since December, 1922. 

WiLuiAM F. Gray, principal of the 
William Penn High School, Philadel- 
phia, since September, 1920, retired in 
June. His place has been filled by the 
appointment of AMANDA STREEPER, 
who was for many years head of the 
department of social studies at William 
Penn. 

BRIDGEPORT school district opened 
bids October 1 for an addition to its 
high school to cost approximately $90,- 
000. The addition will include a mod- 
ern gymnasium and units for each of 
the following departments: science, in- 
dustrial arts, household arts, library, 
and art. Charles C. Smith is superin- 
tendent. 

ABINGTON TOWNSHIP, J. C. Weirick, 
superintendent, beginning with the 
school term September, 1936, is allow- 
ing all employees five days’ absence 
without deduction of salary, when such 
absence is caused by personal illness, 
serious illness in the family, quaran- 
tine, or death in the immediate family. 
Absences extending beyond the _five- 
day period are subject to a forty per 
cent deduction in salary. 

THE STATE SCHOLARSHIP for Mont- 
gomery County for 1936 was won by 
Walter Haines of Abington High 
School. Walter also won, through a 
competitive examination, a four-year 
complete tuition scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in the arts and 
science department. Four years ago 
Walter’s brother, Archibald, won the 
State scholarship for Montgomery Coun- 
ty and also a four-year complete scholar- 
ship to the University of Pennsylvania. 

THE CORNER-STONE for the Wash- 
ington Township consolidated school 
in Northampton County was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies on Sunday, Au- 
gust 16. 
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FIRST known printed book was ‘‘Dia- 
mond Sutra,” printed in Japan by Wang 
Chieh in A.D. 868, from hand-carved 
wood blocks. 


tt et all 

DR. CHARLES MAYO of the 
Mayo Clinic says, in the Introduction to 
the new HEatruy LIFE Series: “It is a 
pleasure to recommend this series to 
educators, to parents, and to children 
themselves” . . HEALTHY BopI!eEs, 
HEALTHY GROWING, KEEPING WELL, by 
Fowlkes and Jackson; Grades 3, 4, and 5. 

tt al 
Miss Liberty will be fifty on 
October 28. Nationally com- 
memorated will be the golden 
anniversary of the dedication 
of Bartholdi’s giant statue of 
Liberty, gift of the French people, on 
Bedloe’s Island in New York Harbor. 
~~“ 

JUST published: a world history for 
the first year of high school—ON THE 
Roap To CIvILIzATION, by Heckel and 
Sigman. Shall we send you literature? 


_ 
ORIGIN of the “Golden Rule” was 
not in Christianity. It was a basic law 
of seven other religions: Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, and Greek philoso- 
phy—centuries before the time of Christ. 

tt et al 
NOW ready—the only workbooks 
based on the new scientific grade place- 
ment of arithmetic topics: THE NEw 
CURRICULUM WORKBOOKS IN ARITH- 
METIc. Or, for schools following the 
traditional grade placement, THE NEW 
TRIANGLE DIAGNOsTIC TESTS AND RE- 
MEDIALEXERCISESIN ARITHMETIC. There 
are also Winston workbooks in reading, 
geometry, English, French, Latin, etc. 

“——\ 
FOUR nations and eight states have 
claimed jurisdiction over Colorado at 
various times. 





tt et all 

No two zebras ever have the 
same markings. (See article 
on Larger Wild Animals in 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
And no two publishers’ dictionaries are 
alike. Breaking all records in its field: 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS (list price, $1.28). 


tt et ol 
THERE are about 3,000 individual 
languages in the world. English, spoken 
by at least 220,000,000 people, easily 
leads them all. 


~~ 
EDITOR’S selection for boys and 
girls: THE WONDER Book OF THE 
Arr, by Allen and Lyman (Pulitzer Prize 
Winner). The thrilling romance of man’s 
conquest of the air. 350 pages, 173 
illustrations; list price, $2.50. 








The JOHN C. COMPANY 


WINSTON 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +*——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
| CHICAGO Y ATLANTA JT DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE GREENSBURG public schools 
have just completed a splendid ten-foot 
wall around Offutt Field. This wall is 
constructed of brick, capped with con- 
crete. 

AN ART CENTER has been established 
as part of the group of school buildings 
in West Chester. The school board 
purchased a large colonial house and 
granted. permission to the Chester 
County Art Association to restore the 
building to its original condition of 
1773. The art association puts on three 
exhibitions a year and the school’s an- 
nual art exhibition is likewise installed 
in the art center building. 








‘ 
Model F PICTUROL Projector 
- One of many types especially developed 
for schools 


PICTUROLS 


—The Modern Way to 
Visualize Daily Lessons 


Geography, history, biology 
and many other subjects are 
easier to understand when 


visualized with S. V. E. PIC- 
TUROLS. 


These are rolls of 35 mm. 
film, bearing series of still pic- 
tures. When projected ster- 
eoptically onto a wall or screen 
by the inexpensive S. V. E. 
PROJECTORS, the pictures 
are large enough to be seen by 
the entire class. 


PICTUROLS are available for 
all fields of study. They are 
easy to handle and easy to 
store. Fifty views on a PIC- 
TUROL require only a little 
more than one cubic inch of 
space. 


Our collection of PICTUROLS 
and other filmslides is the 
largest ever assembled. Write 


today for catalogue of PIC- 
TUROLS and PROJECTORS! 


Society For VisuAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Afanufacturers, Producers and Distributors of Visual Ads 
327 SQUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 











IN SIGNING the bill for the extension 
of federal aid in vocational education, 
President Roosevelt stated that he had 
approved the bill because of his “deep 
interest in providing our young people 
with adequate opportunities for voca- 
tional training.” He added: “So man 
criticisms have been directed at the bill 
in its present state, however, that it 
seems to be advisable, before the act 
goes into effect on July 1, 1937, that 
a disinterested group review its pro- 
vision in relation to the experience of 
the government under the existing pro- 
gram of federal aid for vocational edu- 
cation, and the relation of such training 
to general education and to prevailing 
economic and social conditions. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall take steps in the im- 
mediate future for an appointment of 
such a group with instructions to make 
studies and recommendations which will 
be available to the Congress and to the 
executive at the beginning of the next 
session. 

The new Act authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $12,000,000 for voca- 
tional education—$4,000,000 for voca- 
tional education in agriculture, and 
equal amounts for vocational education 
in trade and industry and in home 
economics. The Act also authorizes an 
annual appropriation of (1) $1,200,000 
for vocational training in distributive 
occupations — retailing, wholesaling, 
etc.; (2) $1,000,000 for training of 
teachers of vocational education in agri- 
culture, trade and industry, and home 
economics. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE received a gift 
or $25,000 from Mrs. Israel P. Hardee 
of Hazleton, as a memorial for her hus- 
band, life-long friend of Lafayette. 
This gift will be used to found the 
Israel Platt Hardee Scholarships for 
students from private secondary schools. 
Two scholarships of $500 each will be 
awarded, one to a student from New 
England preparatory schools and one 
from Middle Atlantic preparatory 
schools. 

DREXEL INSTITUTE of Art, Science, 
and Industry, the only college which has 
adopted the cooperative plan of tech- 
nical education in the Philadelphia area, 
is now officially Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 


CARLISLE is proud of the history of 
her schools founded in 1836. Mulhern 
rates her high school as the second 
oldest in the State. A very excellent 
pageant presented in authentic costume 
portrayed the progress of the schools 
during the past century at the celebra- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary in 
June. 

WILLIAM PENN, founder of Penn- 
sylvania, joined more than three score 
other famous Americans, May 28, in 
New York University’s Hall of Fame. 
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THE MCGUFFEY SOCIETIES of Amer- 
ica held a centennial July 24-25, com. 
memorating the first appearance of the 
McGuffey Readers. This centennial was 
in Oxford, Ohio, where the readers were 
compiled. Miami University at Oxford 
housed the guests free of charge. 

THE NETHER PROVIDENCE public 
schools, Wallingford, presented a Mem- 
orial Day in Peace-Time program on 
May 29 with Ira S. Brinser, supervising 
principal, presiding. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
is planning a bicentennial campaign 
during which it will seek the sum of 
$6,400,000 to meet the general needs 
of the university, and an additional sum 
of $6,100,000 for the support of special 
projects. The campaign will begin in 
the fall of this year and will be brought 
to a close before the university celebrates 
its two hundredth anniversary in 1940. 

THE PuBLIc SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ 
RETIREMENT BoarD marks its 17th an- 
niversary at the end of the fiscal year, 
according to H. H. Baish, secretary. 
The financial record of this institution 
is indicated by the report that during 
this period the invested funds of the 
School Employees’ Retirement System 
amounted to $122,200,723.32, the cash 
balance in the fund May 31 amounted 
to $33,702,014.50, and the total expen- 
ditures, including investments, amount- 
ed to $33,205,444.46. On June 30, 
1936, the total investments of the 
School Employees’ Retirement Fund 
amounted to $136,486,579.91, and the 
cash balance on that date amounted to 
$1,573,613.79. 

THE ETNA HIGH ScnHoov athletic 
field which has been undergoing a com- 
plete reconstruction will be formally 
opened this fall. Under the WPA the 
field was raised approximately eighteen 
feet and enclosed with steel wire fenc- 
ing. Provisions have been made for 
football, baseball, and track, there being 
a quarter-mile track encircling the field. 

THE HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
in the Wilson Street Grade building of 
Etna has been moved to the first floor 
where complete new equipment for 
cooking and sewing has been installed. 
This department was almost completely 
damaged by the recent flood. The Locust 
Street building is receiving sundry re- 
pairs in preparation for receiving two 
additional grades which have been 
formerly housed in the Wilson Street 
school. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE of 
Wayne County issued September 1 4 
new addenda to the State courses of 
study which will fit the State courses 
specifically to Wayne County. 


THE CORNERSTONE for the new 
Southwest Junior High School in Read- 
ing was laid with appropriate ceremonies 
on July 25. 
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THE SALISBURY SCHOOL-COMMU- 
nity CLuB of Salisbury School in Lehigh 
County has as its objective this year to 
provide the school with a “Ditto” ma- 
chine and equipment for duplicating at 
a cost of $183 and to aid further the 
library fund and the new athletic de- 
partment in the school. The club will 
have as its feature entertainment a 
monthly program in honor of some par- 
ticular country. Thus in October there 
will be Polish month and the plays and 
songs will be Polish in origin; Novem- 
ber, Central European; December, Ger- 
man; February, English and French; 
March, the annual operetta; and April, 
a representative program to portray the 
United States. This idea was originated 
to endeavor to interest a cosmopolitan 
group of people who live in this com- 
munity. Local color will give interest 
and enthusiasm. 


THE LARGEST and most comprehen- 
sive exhibition of books and book-mak- 
ing ever held in America, including 
everything from the manufacture of 
paper to the bound volumes of the lat- 
est books, will be staged at Rockefeller 
Center, New York City, from Novem- 
ber 5 to 19. The Fair is being spon- 
sored jointly by the New York Times 
and the National Association of Book 
Publishers as an educational, non-profit- 
making event, and will be promoted as 
the New York Times National Book 
Fair. It will be the first general book 
show of its kind the metropolis has 
ever seen and the scale of arrangements 
indicates that it will be comparable in 
its field to the long established national 
automobile and flower shows. The 
Book Fair will be open to the general 
public weekdays and Sundays from noon 
until 10 p. m., with an admission charge 
of twenty-five cents. The morning hours 
have been reserved for school children 
and college classes, and these will be 
admitted free. 

“AMERICAN YOUTH AND ENGLISH” 
will be the theme of the silver anni- 
versary meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English to be held in 
Boston November 26-28, Dora V. 
Smith of the University of Minnesota, 
president, has announced. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE has planned 
a new biological laboratory. It is to be 
built with $900,000, the gift of Fred 
M. Kirby of Wilkes-Barre, and is plan- 
ned as a memorial to Edward Martin, 
former professor at Swarthmore and 
at the University of Pennsylvania, a life- 
long friend of Mr. Kirby’s. Of the 
$900,000, $200,000 has been set aside 
for the building and $700,000 for its 
endowment. Construction will start in 
September. 


YOU KNOW 


what a time saver a good workbook is--how it hastens 
the learning process--how it diagnoses pupil needs, 
provides the required practice, measures achievement, 
and encourages pupil self-dependence! 
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THE WHEAT PRACTICE BOOKS FOR 
Seven books for Grades II-VIII. j 
standard text. Provides skillfully distributed drills on all 
the related operations in the course in arithmetic. 


II-IV, each $.24. Grades V-VIII, each $.28. 


Bardwell, Mabie, and Tressler’s 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE BOOKS 


To be used with the authors’ Elementary English in 
Action series or any standard texts. 


Practice Book B (Grade III), just published, $.24 

Practice Books C and D (Grades IV-V), ready in October, ea. $.24 
Practice Book E (Grade VI ), ready in November, $.24 
Practice Book F (Grade VII), $.32. 


These practice books are all consumable, except Grades 
VII and VIII, which are available in either consumable 
or nonconsumable editions. 


ARITHMETIC 


To be used with any 


Grades 


G (Grade VII), $.36 











D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City, N. Y. 








POTTSVILLE is reorganizing its manner 
of handling supplies with a central 
storehouse in which there will be kept 
a continuous inventory that will give 
not only the amount of supplies and 
textbooks on hand, but also actual costs. 


West PirrstoNn school district, in 
cooperation with the national govern- 
ment, is enlarging the high school plant 
by constructing an addition to the audi- 
torium and an east wing, both of which 
will connect with a grade school build- 
ing. This grade school building is also 
being modernized and will become an 
integral part of the Junior-Senior High 
School building. The national govern- 
ment has contributed $64,636 and the 
local district, $79,000, which means a 
total expenditure of $143,636. The im- 
provement will not only give much 
needed room in the auditorium and 


classrooms in the new wing, but brings. 


the oldest school building, erected in 
1890, up-to-date in every respect. It is 
hoped that the new wing will be ready 
by October 1 and the building com- 
pleted by December 1. 


DALMATIA AND LOWER MAHANOY 
Township High Schools, Northumber- 
land County, have decided to organize 
a joint argicultural department in the 
school district employing a home econ- 
omics teacher and shop and agricultural 
teachers on a half-time basis. 


WayNE County has at the present 
time the largest school building pro- 
gram in the school history of the county. 
The three projects are: Greene-Dreher, 
addition to and remodeling, $50,000; 
Mt. Pleasant, new high school building, 
$50,000; Lake, a new consolidated ele- 
mentary and high school building, 
$100,000. The county superintendent's 
office force of seven is now well housed 
in a new suite of offices furnished by 
the county commissioners in the court 
house. 

GREENVILLE has restored manual 
training and home economics which 
were forced out of the high school cur- 
riculum by the depression. 

ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of the School 
Employees’ Retirement Board of the 
Department of Public Instruction were 
broken during the last month of the 
fiscal year when the board approved the 
applications of more than 300 teachers 
who applied for retirement allowance. 
Of the total number retiring, 153 had 
rendered from fifty to fifty-five years of 
service in the public schools. The 
average age of the 300 teachers who 
filed their applications is 65. 

THE GREENSBURG board of educa- 
tion unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation of Superintendent Mcllhat- 
tan for a partial restoration of salaries 
in the Greensburg public schools. 
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THE FALL MEETING of the Phila- 
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M. S. BENTZ 


MARTIN SAMUEL BENTZ, 62, super- 
intendent of the schools of Cambria 
County for twenty-five years, died Sep- 
tember 12 at the Windber Hospital. 
Doctor Bentz, an indefatigable worker 
for PSEA, served on many of its com- 
mittees, as a member of the Executive 
Council, as a delegate to NEA con- 
ventions, as president in 1931, and as 
vice-president in 1932 and 1933. 

STANLEY P. SCHOLL of Landisburg, 
a teacher at the Fairview school of 
Wheatfield Township for nine years, 
died August 31, the day school opened. 

Davin A. Warp, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wilmington, Delaware, died 
at his home in Chester, June 17. 











W. R. STRAUGHN 


WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN, president of 

the State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
since 1914, died after an operation on 
August 21. Dr. Straughn taught at the 
STC, Millersville, and served as super- 
irtendent at Dubois before going to 
Mansfield. Since 1926 he had been a 
member of the State Council of Edu- 
cation. 
_L. Mayne Jones, formerly of Frank- 
lin Township, Westmoreland County, 
was elected supervising principal of 
North Versailles Township, but died 
on July 29. 


WILMER M. Brown of Fleetwood, 
a beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare 
Fund, died recently. 

JosePpH W. CATHARINE, president of 
the board of public education, Phila- 
delphia, died August 24 after an eight- 
een-months’ illness. Mr. Catharine was 
first appointed to the Philadelphia board 
of education in 1889 and served until 
1905, when he retired from business. 
He was reappointed in 1917 and be- 
came president of the board in 1933. 

ApA Z. FisH, who for 23 years di- 
rected the art and home economics de- 
partment of the William Penn High 
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School for Girls in Philadelphia, died 
in August. 


S. ALICE DAVIDSON, a retired teacher 
who had served in the public schools 
of Titusville for 49 years, died of a 
heart attack on July 28, 1936. Miss 
Davidson retired in 1928. 


BENJAMIN KLINE, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Roxborough public schools 
in Philadelphia, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on August 27. Mr. 
Kline was a brother of D. A. Kline of 
New Bloomfield, superintendent of 
Perry County schools. 





Members 


of T.P.U. 





Worry Less About This Picture 


Sick OR WELL, _ teachers 
who have protected pay checks 
7. P.. ©. 
freer from worry. 

While in health, they work 
better, play with greater zest. 
They are not haunted by the 


with certificates are 


picture of financial helplessness 
if they fall ill, 


dent or are confined by quar- 


suffer an acci- 


antine. 

When any of these misfor- 
tunes strike, a T. P. U. Certifi- 
cate provides members with ade- 
quate income. The burden of 
worry about mounting debt and 


loss of salary that may retard 





© MAIL 


. N 
|v. P. U. BUILDING 
this Coupon | 
| 
| 
| 


LANCASTER, PA. 


for Complete 


Information information about T. 


accident or quarantine. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNI 


convalescence is lifted from 
them. 

Why expose yourself to the 
trving experience of being dis- 
abled with your income greatly 
reduced? The protection of T. 
P. U. is easily afforded. Investi- 
gate its benefits today. 

Remunerative positions as T. P. 
U. representatives, open to former 
teachers. Write. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, 12 South 12th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; J. D. Armstrong, 1018 
Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me complete 


OC OPC Ce REET COP PCC EE CET et Cf 


U. Certificates to protect 
me in case of sickness. teaching 


DONNY 6 ia d.vas cs adtaneecusediaues Pa. 1036 
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HAPPY HOUR 














ENGLISH-ALEXANDER 


Every reading hour a happy 
hour. Fun, humor, happiness, 
and joyous living emphasized. 
Machines and other features 
of modern life made centers of 
interest. Unit organization; 
simplicity maintained through- 
out. Pre-Primer through Third 
Reader. 

















JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
8-10S. Fifth St., Richmond 


























ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single-$3 to $5 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON -—- - -  50c To 75c 
DINNER - - = - 75c To $1.50 
A La Carte service of merit 
ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room bath, 
including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 
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SUPERINTENDENT C. C. MADEIRA re- 
ceived word from the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., that the elementary 
report card of the city of Sunbury is 
being used as an example for committees 
and schools all over the United States 
in reconstructing report cards. Just re- 
cently stereopticon slides were made of 
the Sunbury report card to be used and 
shown as one of those selected from 
several city and county school systems 
in the United States. 


BECAUSE OF INCREASED ENROLMENT 
in the Blakely High School the entire 
building which was formerly used as 
high school and grade school will be 
used entirely by the high school classes 
this year. 

THE DEPARTMENT of Public Instruc- 
tion has announced that eleven second- 
ary schools in Pennsylvania were added 
to the list of approved schools in the 
Middle States and Maryland Associa- 
tion in the year 1935-36, bringing the 
total number in this State to 181. The 
newly approved schools are: East Pitts- 
burgh; Bedford; Hamburg; Franklin; 
Clearfield; Nether Providence Town- 
ship, Delaware County; Newport 
Township, Luzerne County; Lewistown, 
Bangor, Hawley, and Arnold. 

THE FALK ELEMENTARY SCHOOL of 
the University of Pittsburgh will have 
two more grades this year and next, 
Martin P. Chworowsky, principal, an- 
nounces. The school will then include 
elementary as well as junior high school 
levels of training. 

Wiconisco, Lykens, Méillersburg, 
Susquehanna Township, and Lower 
Paxton Township of Dauphin County 
are making additions, some of them 
extensive, to their school buildings. 

THE FRANKLIN school district has 
under construction an annex to the 
senior high school building. A large 
gymnasium and twenty classrooms will 
be used to house the junior high school. 
The new plan will operate as a junior- 
senior high school. 

TWO DOLLARS AND THIRTEEN CENTS 
of state and local money were spent for 
every dollar of Federal money allotted 
to the 48 States for vocational education 
in agriculture, trade and industry, and 
home economics, reports for 1935 to 
the Federal Office of Education show. 
This expenditure of state and _ local 
money, the Office of Education points 
out, is particularly gratifying in view 
of the fact that under the Federal vo- 
cational education act during 1935, 
States were required merely to match 
Federal money dollar for dollar. The 
situation is even more impressive in the 
various fields of vocational education. 
Funds for vocational education in trade 
and industry were matched by the states 
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in the proportion of $2.99 for every 
dollar of Federal money; and for home 
economics education the states and local 
communities contributed $2.68 for every 
dollar of Federal funds. 


Calendar 

October 1-2—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-8—Education Congress, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

October 12-16—National Association of 
Public School Business officials, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 13-15—Pa. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Harrisburg 

October 15-17—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 16—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 16-17—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Lewisburg 

October 20-23—6Sth Annual Meeting, 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

October 23-24—Eastern Convention 
District, Reading 

October 23-24—-Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

October 30-31—Secondary Education 
Conference, Harrisburg 

November 6-7—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 
burg 

November 9-15—American Education 
Week 

November 15-21—Book Week 

November 26-28—Silver Anniversary 
Meeting, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Boston, Mass. 

December 4-5—-Southern Convention 
District, Shippensburg 

December 28-30—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 

1937 

February 2—State School Secretaries 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 3-4—State School Directors’ 
Association, Harrisburg 

February 20-25—67th Annual Conven- 
tion, NEA Department of Super 
intendence, Municipal Auditorium, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

March 10-13—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 17—Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, Califor- 
nia 

April 23-24—Pennsylvania Forensic and 
Music League, Tenth Annual Final 
State Contest, Altoona 

April 23-24—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

June 28-July 2—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. 

August 2-7—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh World 
Meeting, Tokyo, Japan 
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I ‘ You Are Insured With Us 


WE WILL PAY YOU 
| 





a to a de 
PER WEEK 


Whenever you are sick or 
disabled by accident 


a 
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16 Major Features in One Policy 


ncluding guaranteed income for 52 weeks for sick- 
ess or accident disability - Extra benefits for 
10spital confinement - Quarantine coverage - - - 
*hysicians bills for non-disabling injuries - Identi- 
ication indemnity - Specific payments for losses 
by accidental means such as lifs, hands, feet 
i and eyes. 





| Write today for a pamphlet describing our 
New Teachers’ Income Protection Policy 








The Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
i (A Legal Reserve Co.) 
{ Home Office - - - - Lancaster, Pa. 
ma RETR ER PR REETECLN ELE SELES TG BES LEIE IESE ELLE NBD RIAD LEE IGE 
(From page 51) 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York 
P. A. Jones, Sharon 
Carmon Ross, Edinboro, Chairman 
G. A. Stetson, Titusville 
Adaline E. Van Kirk, Bradford Woods 
Member of PSEA 
Frank H. Herrington, Pittsburgh 
Constitutional Amendment 
‘MMERCIAL teachers and supervisors who are now 
7 grouped under the Department of Secondary Educa- 
of the PSEA request an amendment to the constitution 
1 new department to be known as the Department 
ndary School Commercial Teachers and Supervisors. 
We the undersigned request that this new department be 
proper amendment to Article VIII, Section 1, 
aistitution. 
(Signed) 


eee 





SARA F. DILLer, Lancaster 

ELIZABETH GINTZER, Harrisburg 

F. J. Hatuy, Lancaster 

EpGar F. KELLER, Harrisburg 

Harry B. Lutz, Lancaster 

S. CARROLL MILLER, Harrisburg 

C. S. MULHATTEN, Lancaster 

A. PARK OrTH, Harrisburg 

E. K. SHoop, Lancaster 

‘ CHARLES S. SMITH, Carlisle. 

Reading Lists 

YATUAT books should the small high school with a very 

YY limited appropriation provide for its English students ? 

h tion has been answered for the first time in a 

rt of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

‘he -ompilation was made by a committee headed by Pro- 

corge F. Reynolds of the University of Colorado. 

rintendents, teachers, and librarians who wish a copy 
‘port may obtain it upon request by sending five 
stamps to the National Council of Teachers of 
211 West 68th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Great 
Conservator of 


Human Values 
in the American Classroom 


BOOK 
SUPPORT LESSENS 
EYESTRAIN 


biald dilita 
DESIGN MAKES 
CORRECT POSTURE 

NATURAL 





THE POSTURALLY CORRECT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL 
BETTER-SIGHT DESK 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Incorrect postural and visual working conditions 
protracted through long hours and years of school 
life tend to make poor posture habitual and its 
effects chronic. 


Faulty classroom equipment is believed to be a 
contributing factor in a wide range of physical 
disorders and particularly in generally lowered 
energy, decreased visual efficiency, and in men- 
tal retardation. 


Correct postural and visual working conditions 
made natural and comfortable by the American 
Universal Better-Sight Desk, go far to protect 
the child from eyestrain and the postural evils 
incident to school work . . . thereby contribut- 
ing to vigorous physical and mental develep- 
ment and minimizing many of the needless wastes 
of human values. 


Classroom posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection 
are available for teachers’ use. Address Dept. F SJ1¢ 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 





General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 











N. Snellenburg & Company 
Market, 1lith & 12th Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bidg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 














STATE + TEACHERS + COLLEGES 





AT COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





College Special Curricula President 
Bicomeburg .......... Commerce and Orthogenic Backward ........... Francis B. Haas 
eer Industrial Arts and Orthogenic Backward ...... Robert M. Steele 
SNE: hacks sone veee Industrial Arts and Home Economics .......... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
COE honk kan ssc naeeeaeeiere kaawens re eane hare vase G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg ....... et SD oS ec avexddurens Hews venesawes T. T. Allen 
eee IIE. ed cs cn bxRa oh yr eekd cae Ravewed Carmon Ross 
MMMML ANAS 5 5 hci eee Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...... M. J. Walsh (Acting) 
ee eee Library and Art Education .................... Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven ......... BOOT CTE LETT NTT T EC Te. Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mareneld  .....0.63.0<55 Home Economics and Music .................55 Arthur T. Belknap ( Acting) 
BEMMOOWUMINS . 0055525045 ee ee rrr Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative Education ................e000- .. Albert Lindsay Rowland 
‘Slippery Rock ....... PN SID ke pk keees cciewetees cudeennd Charles S. Miller 
‘West Chester ........ Health Education and Music .................. Charles S. Swope 

€ 


All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 


designated institutions. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST e 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT | 
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